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‘< Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“In HER build loveliest.” 


MILTON, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ee 


Te the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, | 


POETICAL SATIRE ON WOMAN, 

T is a phenomenon not unworthy 
of investigation, in the history of 
literature, that the majority of its 
brightest ornaments, and its most 
favoured votaries, have delighted to 
deride or vility the character of wo- 
man. The most pointed sentences 
of the Grecian dramatists are levelled 
against the folly, the caprice, and 
the extravagance of wives and daugh- 
ters; the choicest flowers of the 
Greek Anthology are culled from 
the satirical fragments of former 
ages; and the ribaldry of a licentious 
writer, whom we should blush to | 
name, only yields to the disgusting 
asperity of Simonides. Tlie satire 
of Juvenal against woman exhibits 
melancholy criterion of the morals 
and manners of a people, amongst 
whom a libel so gross, and descrip- 
tions so impure, could be received 
with even partial indulgence; and 
the odes and satires of Horace, not- 
withstanding their occasional sallies 
of sprightliness, and their casual in- 
dications of amatory feeling, abound 


with laboured allusions to the sup: | | 


posed vices and failings of the sex. 
In modern times, all the energy of | 
the satirist, and all the fancy of the | 
poet, have been employed on the 


fertile and favourite subject of fe- | 


male frailty. The life of Boileau | 
was assiduously devoted to the com- | 


position of satires against woman; 
and, in the midst of his fulsome and 
servile eulogies on Lewis the Four. 
teenth, he deviates from the subject 
before him to indulge, for a moment, 
his favourite propensity. ‘The satires 
of Pope combine, with a general 
tone of aversion to thesex, the most 
revolting indications of personal ma- 
lignity; and who, that contemplates 
the ac rinony of his invectives against 
Atossa and Sappho, does not lament 
the infirmity of his temper as much 
as he admires the splendour of his 
talents. 








It is true, indeed, that, so long as 


| they indulge in laboured and magni- 
| ficent generalities, —when they “de- 
| scribe a Helen, a Venus, or an Eve, 


—the ‘* masters of immortal verse” 
present us with the most vivid and 
fascinating pictures of female excel- 
lence ; but it is generally observable, 
that, when they descend to the Sovel 
of real life, and endeavour to amuse 
and instruct by individual portraits, 
they cast aside the pencil of the 
artist, and pollute their canvas with 
| the coarse and obtrusive colours of 
the caricaturist. We shall not re- 
' peat the gross and indecent ribaldry 
| by which Pope endeavours to tra- 
duce the moral character of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague; but his 
allusion to the colour of her linen is 
‘an uninauly insult, unatoned for by 
any appearance of wit; and his 















































$ Poctical Satire on Woman, 


character of Ridotta, when consi- 
dered as forming even one individual 
of a groupe in the picture of the 
age, betrays inexcusable ignorance 
of the manners of his contempora- 
ries, or @ propensity to satirize the 
opposite sex as degrading as unjust. 


“ Ridotta sips and dances, till she see 
The doubling lustres dance as fast as she.” 


This general feeling of hostility to | 


the opposite sex can only be ex- 
plained by a conjecture sufficiently 
mortifying to the pride of literature. | 





from which he had become a reluce 
tant exile. 

Nor let it be asserted, that the 
very mortification which men of stu- 
dious habits and irritable temper are 
destined to endure in the social in- 
tercourse of lite is derogatory to the 
female character, in as much as it 
implies that talents and virtue are 
but feeble recommendations to fe- 
male courtesy. ‘The least amiable 
aud prepossessing of our national 
| poets have been received with dis- 


It does not appear unreasonable to | tinction in the most refined and 


believe, that the early studies, 


maturer habits, and the professional | | distinction, 


the | exalted classes of society,—with that 


at least, which might 


or incidental infirmities of every in- | justly be claimed to their scholastic 
dividual who aspires to distinetion | acquisitions and their intellectual 


m poetry, 


philosophy, and criticism, | endowments. 


In those peculiar at- 


ure ial to that facility of inter | tentions, or that confidential recipro- 
course, to those social ————— j cation of sentiment which personal 


and those minute attentions, which 
render the individual satisfied with | 
himself and pleasing to others. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, that the 
personal misfortunes which most pe- 
culiarly affect the intercourse of the 


sexes are frequently the predispos- | 
'of the essayist on life and manners, 


ing causes to a life of study and 
to the pursuit of poetry. Boileau, 
subjected in early lite to unavail- 
ing regret by his personal misfor- 
tunes, assumed, as he advanced to 
maturer years, the habits and the 
feelings of a cynic, «ud vented his 
spleen in the abuse of woman. The 


domestic disseusions in the family of 


Milton, and the infelicity of Dry Jen, 
who fled from the society of an 
amiable and accomplished woman to 
smoke bis pipe and drink his ale at 
Bagnigge Weils, are familiar to the 
reader. 
his own hometiness of presence, yet 
usceptible of the tender passion, 
resented with petulance ever» trifiing 
inadvertance as an 

pointed contempt, and retired, at 
last, from scenes unsuited to his 
temper, to humour the caprices of | 
Martha Blount, and rail against the | 
Wit, the beauty, and the elegance 


Pope himself, conscious of 


indication of 


{ 


een 


| 
| 
| 





except in One or two instances, 


grace and amenity of manner can 
— iat the writers of whom 
we e speaking could advance no 
‘eiben incurring the hazard 
of disappointment. 

Tt will generally be found, that, 
where the character of the poet, or 


has qualitied him for the refinements 
of elegant and social intercourse, his 
portraits of female loveliness and 
virtue have been various, beautiful, 
and distinct. The contemporaries 
of Shakespeare combine, in the de- 
scription of bis habits and temper, 
as peculiarly joyous, social, and en- 
gaging ; and his portraits of woman, 
are, 
in the hichest degree, delightful and 
affecting. In the character of Juliet 
he exhibits the most enthusiastic 
love, combined with the purest in. 
nocence; in Desdemona, the most 
decorated passion and the most per- 
fect simplicity, 


‘almost masculine; and in Miranda, 


t | 
| 


| 





Viola, and Rosalind, all that is in- 
gennous without frivolity, and frank 
within the limits of discretion. It 
is the peculiar merit of his deline- 
atious of the female character, that, 














united to a fortitude - 




















they gain in loveliness, beauty, and 
interest, as they approach more nearly 
the level of common life ; that, when 
he endeavoured to exhibit the work- 
ings of atrocious guilt, or the defor- 
inity of licentious manners, he should 
have indulged in all the exuberance 
of his fancy, while all his portrai- 
tures of virtue, Innocence, and love- 
liness, are placed on a level with 





ourselves—are exhibited before the 
rural cottage, beneath the roof of | 
the exile, inthe paternal mansion, or 
in the chamber of the nurse. He 
exalts and diguifies the female cha- | 
racter, by shewing that the more 
familiarly it is seen, the more mi- 
nutely it is examined, the more it 
commands our love, our admiration, 
and our esteem. His virgins are 
pure without austerity, and playful, 
artless, and attractive in the tranquil | 
and unrufHed progress of life: vet, 
in situations of peculiar interest, they 
breathe the most melting tenderness, 


and display the most exalted forti- | 
inde. [low inferior are these por- | 


traitures, so finished without appa- 
rent labour, delighting by their 
variety while they astonish by their 
delicacy of outline, and excite our 


sympathy by their pathos, to the 
hasty and abortive efiusious of labo. | 
rious pertness and unmeaning sar- | 
casm, which deform the pages of our | 


most eminent and most celebrated 
poets ! 
Such are the reflections irresistibly 


excited by the continual obtrusion | 


on the public eye of sentimenis and | 
apophthegms, resembling, in their 
moral tendency, the verse which we | 
have quoted from the most eminent | 
poet and satirist of the eighteenth | 
century. It was our intention, at 
the commencement of the present 
essay, to mstitute a candid enquiry 


into the justice of the assertion so | 
| pons of sarcasm and wit, and suppert- 


positively advanced in our motto; 


but the subject would require a more | 


detailed examination than is consi-. 


} 
| 
: 
tent with our present limits, aud | 
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Foltaire’s QEdipus—M. Talma. 9 


shall be discussed hereafter with a 

minuteness commensurate to its ge- 

neral importance, and to its connec. 

tion with the dearest interests of the 

female world. H. 
— 

To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazings 
FRENCH THEATRE. 
Voltaire’s QEdipus—M. Talma. 
M. TALMA, who is considered by 
the French the first tragic actor in 
Europe, is now playing at Paris, in 
his principal characters — Hector, 
Manlius, Horatius, and C£dipus. 
The last is deemed his master-piece; 
and, as we have very recently had an 
opportunity of witnessing his per- 
formance of that part, we shall en- 
deavour to give our readers a fair 
criticism of his merits and defects, 
beth of which are very little known 

in England. 

The relish for French tragedy with 
Englishmen is an acquired taste; they 
have generally been brought up in an 
admiration of something so essential- 
ly different that the first impression 
is rather repulsive than attractive, 
Gibbon, indeed, in his Diary, s speaks 


highly ot the ouetifieation he receive 


ed from it, and preiers it to the seri- 
ous drama of his native country; but, 
from long residlence abroad, he tad 
then acquired that peculiar taste, if 
he had not previcusly a strong pre- 
possession in its favor: his works cer- 
tainly bespeak an author sutitciently 
inclined to declaniatory con positions, 
But few and nisig: ificant are the 
praises bestowed by otiver English 
authors. 

All persons know the zealous big- 
otry with which the French, in op- 
position to all surrounding vations, 
adhere to the antient unities, because 


‘all have read the contesi in which 


Voltaire, armed with the keen wea- 


ed by the Grecian phalanx, overihrew 
lis shill-less antegonist La Motte, 
who had written a tragedy upun the 











19 Voltaire’s Qedipus—M. Tatma. 


same story as the Oedipus of Voltaire. | the violent conflicts of passions with 


The latter, not being able to sustain | 


the weight, had put off the dra- 
matic shackles, in which the former 
had voluntarily bound hiniself; and 
the public, who acted as umpire, de- 
cided the conflict by making Voltaire’s 
Tragedy a stoch-piece, while they en- 
dured only three representations of 
the CEdipus of his rival. We noticed 
this conflict, not because we intend- 
ed to revive an acrimonious dispute, 
dull but for the talent of one com- 
petitor, and for the personality of 
the other; but merely to shew the 
history of the play. In England we 
have long and wisely thrown off these 
fetters; indeed it cannot be truly said 
that we ever submitted to them, for 
we found that it would be easier to 
chain the lightning-flash than to give 
limits to the flights of imagination, 
more rapid in their progress and 
more vivid in their glory. 

The consequence, however, of this 
subjection to antient rules, has been, 
as our readers will imagine, not only 
to circumscribe the authors, but the 
actors, and an individual who sees a 
French tragedy must not so much 
compare it with those of other coun- 
tries, as with others of the same: 
it is now become a genus of itself. 
The actor also is to be judged by 
the same rule: he is not to be con- 
trasted with our own performers; 
for, to use, we believe, Dr. Johnson’s 
words, it would be like trying a man 
for a crime in one country, when 
he acted under the laws of another. 
‘Phere are, however, in the world of 
taste, as in the world of politics, 
certain fundamental laws of nature 
that are equally binding upon all 
suankind, 

The Tragedy of GEdipus was pro- 
duced when Voltaire was no more 
than nineteen years old: the story is 
well known, and has been worked up 
into various shapes by ancient and 
modern authors; to the French stage 


it is peculiarly well adapted, from | 





| posely for concealment. 
which were bare, were short; and, 





which itabonnds. During the twen- 
ty-five years that Talma has been 
upon the stage, the character of the 
hero has been the peculiar favourite 
of himseif and of his auditors, for he 


| usually plays it about twenty times 


during the season, When we first 
went to see Talma, knowing his popu- 
larity and the corporeal qualifications 
required for fine declamation, in 
which we were told he excelled, we 
received the following comprehensive 
description from a neighbour in the 
parterre of the theatre; and we natu- 
rally concluded, allowing a little for 
national partiality, for hyperbole, and 
for Talma, that the likeness would 
prove tolerably accurate. ‘Sir,’ 
said our friend, “ figure to yourself a 
perfect Roman; from the idea of a 
noble Roman in the noblest period 
of the history of his country—a com- 
manding figure, a strongly marked 
and expressive countenance, with a 
voice rich, sonorous, and harmoni- 
ous.” We were not a little disap- 
pointed, when Talma entered, in the 
third scene of the tragedy, to find 
that he was below the middle stature, 


with the additional disadvantage of 


heavy stooping shoulders. The pro- 
portions of his form could only be 
guessed to be defective, since they 

were so swarthed and obscured by 
drapery, crowded upon his limbs pur- 
His arms, 


like those extremities in all men not 
accustomed to strong manual exer- 
tion, disproportionably small. His 
countenance is certainly strongly 
marked, and immediately reminded 
us of the bust of Agrippa, as repre- 
sented upon some Roman coins. We 
found, by watching him attentively, 
that his face was not capable of ex- 
pressions greatly varied; there is a 
want of flexibility; a sort of iron im- 
moveableness in the too prominent 
and hard muscles of his cheeks. His 


mouth is a little sunken, and has. 
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ihe appearance of age: his eyes, 
though not large or full, are quick 
and expressive: of this feature he 
makes the utmost use, although its 
power is lessened by his dark eye- 
brows, which are too tensely and 
closely drawn down upon his eyes, 
so as to overshadow much of their 
fire. Finding him so defective in 
person, we augured the more favour- 
ably of his talents, that, in a country 
where exterior is of so much i impor- 
tance, raised him to so lofty an emi- 
nence in his profession. 

His voice nearly equalled the de- 


. . . . . 
scription, though at first it came with 


too great a weight upon the ear: it 
is powerful and rich, and at the 
same time capable of the tenderest 
modulation: it never produces those 
discordant cracks that are often so 
painful on the English as well as on 
the French stage, from too violent 
attempts at passion. With this na- 
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that a French poet gives him an op- 
portunity of displaying his knowledge. 
Grandeur, and originality of concep- 
tion, that try the genius of an actor, 
are forbidden by the strong unambi- 
guous outlines in which the author 
of a French tragedy draws his cha- 
racters, and the delicate shades and 
minute gradations of varied feeling, 

that try the heart of an actor, are 
excluded by the tawdry, glaring, and 
obstrusive colours, in whieh the most 
violent and impetuous passions, and 
those only, are painted ;—rage, jea- 


| lousy, envy, love, and ambition, all 


} 





tural advantage, an acute understand- | 


ing, and great talent, not to call it 
genius, (an indefinite term frequently 


‘ 


confounded with talent,) Talma has | 


} 


been able to drive all competitors | 


from the boards. 
Lenoir, with all that could be wished 
of person and voice, and with no 
very contemptible mental powers, a 
short time ago accepted the pension* 
and retired from the public, his pride 
not allowing him to remain on a stage 
where his rival only played the lead- 
ing characters. 


One actor named | 


in extremes. If, therefore, a French 
tragedian does venture upon an at- 
tempt to imitate our best English 
acting, in the delivery of his part, 
it is snatching a grace almost beyond 
his reach, and placed out of his reach 
by the author. But, where Talma 
outstrips all competitors, or rather 
has no competitors, is in that portion 
of the character which may be said 
more peculiarly to depend upon 
himself—the bye-play of the part, 
when he is addressed and is not em- 
ployed in declaiming: m Paris, this 
interval is usually converted into a 
mere resting-place fer the actor, after 
the fatigue of pronouncing a long 
harangue. As far as consistency ith 
the words put ito his mouth would 
allow, Talia here gave a loose to his 
powers, and shewed a masterly ac- 


| quaintance with the minutest work- 


The French, with all the corporeal | 


disadvantages to which we have re- 
ferred, justly call Talma a noble 
and dignitie | declaimer; but, in our 
opinion, he is something more, and 
better: it is not in vain that, while 
in England, in 1802, he studied our 
_ although it is seldom, indeed, 





A portion of the nightly receipts at 
ee Theatre Francois is always devoted to 
a fund for the support of retired actors, 
Whose pensions are regulated in amount 
by the line of parts they have taken and 
by the number of years they have been 
upon the stage. 








| 
| 
| 


ings of the most subtle affections: 
he shewed in some degree what he 
could have performed had he not the 
misfortune of being a Frenchman. 
It is true that this display was no- 
thing but pantomime, and that his 
face and person do not always allow 
him to execute fully his own designs, 
yet people are seldom aware how 
great a part of the most perfect de- 
lineation of character is given in the 
eloquent silence of the part. In this 
way nothing could be finer than the 
termination of the third and the com- 
mencement of the fourth act. The 
i 9 
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i? Poltaire’s Qidipus—M. Talma. 


interest is here brought up to the 
highest,—the priest has declared that 
CEdipus, whom all had deemed the 
saviour of his people, was, in truth, 
the murderer of Laius, ‘and the au- 
ther of all the complicated woes of 
Thebes: the assertion is treated by the 
king as a fabrication, until, on retir- 
, the sacred messenger exclaims, 
Vous apprendrez trop tét votre funeste sort! 
Ce jour va vous donner la naissance et la 
mort.— 


0 Corinthe! O Phocide! exécrable hy- 
inence! XC. 


At that instant, the glimpse of a) 


deed that might ‘vane made him in- 
nocently guilty of the most terrific 





crimes, ‘flashes across the memory of 


CEdipus, which, combined with the | 
terrible denunciation of the minister | 


of heaven, throws him into a state of 


directions to solve the dreadful nvs- 
tery; for some moments, he loses all 
power of utterance; and, when, at 
length, Talma did speak, nothing 
could be finer than the slow and 
dreamy recovery of his faculties—it 
was like the revivifving of a petrifac- 
tion of a thousand years; as if he 
had been frozen by the awful ejacu- 
lation, and was gradually thawed into 
oxibenee. 
in all the agony which despairing 
doubts can inflict; and the fourth 
act coimmences with a fine affective 
scene between CEdipus and Tocasta, 
during which the latter “ dissiper ou 
combler l’effroi” of GEdipus, repeats 
all the circumstances attending the 
murder of her first husband Laius, 
and of the mode in which she had 
procured her son to be lost among 
the mountains to avert the horrible 
consequences that had been foretold 
by the oracle. Now C&dipus found 


that he was indeed the murderer of 


his father, the husband of his mother, 


and the atheee of his brothers! proof 


upon proof crowded upon the tor- 
tured soul of the unfortunate king, 


He rushes off the stage | 





until at last the frightful conviction 
of his guilt rushed upon him and 
overwhelmed all his faculties—he 
was like a man ingulfed in a torrent 
of burning lava. During this part of 
the scene, Talma has little or nothing 
to deliver; but, winle Tocasta gave 
the relation, all the writhings of his 
tortured soul were made visible to 
the audience in a most masterly style: 
it was not by loud stamps and ‘violent 
starts, but by deep inward meditation, 
chee ked and daunted as his thoughts 
travelled back, by the dread of dis- 
covering the frightful truth. 

In the commencement, conscions 
of no crimes like those imputed, the 
king had calined his terrors, and had 
almost overcome the impression pro- 
duced by the language of the priest: 


he heard, therefore, the first part of 
wild stupefaction: his eyes, the em- | 
blems of his thoughts, wander in all | 


the socinil ot locasta with little more 
than the interest of a mau anxious to 


| e 

| punish the real perpetrator: the place 
of the murder first alarmed him; the 
(time and other circumstances follow- 


ed, adding increasing coudemnation 
at every word, until the ultimate 
perfect self-conviction. The gra- 
dual operation of all was distinctly 
exhibited in the admirable acting of 
Talma; proceeding from anxiety to 
‘fearful hesitation, from thence to 
agonizing doubt, and, at last, from 
dreadful suspence to the indubitable 
proof and certainty of lis own mise- 
rable fate. Mountain after moun- 
‘tain seemed heaped upon his soul, 
and he sunk under the insupportable 
| burden. 

| Yet such acting as this the French 
‘do not admire in Talma: he is fol- 
lowed and applauded for his declama- 
'tory powers; and the audience seem, 
}ou many occasions, sensible of little 
‘besides. The French appear to de- 
rive no pleasure at the theatre from 
what does not violently appeal to the 
senses; they are alw ays taken by 
storm, and of course the loudest an¢ a 
boldest assailants are the most suc- 
cessful, On the present occasion, 













































































ahe audience in general was inatten- 
tive to the acting of Talma; it was 
not obvious enough: and, by the ap- 
plauses which followed every period, 
the hearers shewed that they were 
employed in criticising the manner in 
which Mademoiselle Raucourt told 
her story, in the character of Locasta. 
Her relation was the more palpable 
and striking object in the picture, 
and her admirers were like those 
who, on viewing Raphael's sublime 
Transfiguration at the Louvre, burst 
out in praise of the face of the boy 
in convulsions, passing over unno- 
ticed the Saviour of the world. In 
England, the mere Enunciation is 
comparatively nothing, and the Pas- 
sion every-thing: in France, the Enun- 
ciation is every-thing and the Passion 
comparatively nothing. 

After this scene, between Tocasta 
and CEdipus, the tragedy is complete, 
and ought then to have been termi- 
nated, 
his hero as self-convicted, 
leit scarcely a link to be supplied in | 
the chain of circumstances, yet he | 
proceeds to establish the crime of 
the king, with all the minuteness and 


precision of an Old-Bailey = In 
the great original, the reader is in | 


suspense until nearly the last scene; 


but Voltaire, although the interest 1s | 


imprudently concluded in the fourth, 
was obliged to furnish another act to 
his tragedy. A turther opportunity 
is, however, given to Taima to ex- 
hibit some fine acting. Icarus has 
announced the death of Polybius, 
the supposed father of Gedipus, and 
requests “un moment sans temoin 
dedaignerez-vous m’entendre.” The 
king complies, and. a pause ensues; 
the old man not daring to commence 
a disclosure that would make “on 
Horror’s head horrors accumulate;” 
and CEdipus, anticipating the rela 
tion, not daring to ask a confirmation 
of his fears: with dreadful eagerness 
and breathless anxiety, he endeavors 
to read the story in the old man’s 
3 
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countenance. He dares read the ter- 
rible evidence against himself; and, 

although Icarus afterwards gives the 
relation, Talma is so lost in “dull and 
lifeless stupefaction, so absorbed in 
inward accusation, that he knows not 
when it is concluded. Afterwards 
there is nothing worth seemg or hear- 
ing in the piece. 

“Besides this decline of the interest 
towards the conclusion, another great 
defect in the tragedy is the introduc- 
tion of Philoctetes, who contributes 
in no way to the progress of the plot, 
and who is forced in, me rely to pro- 
duce those strong conflicts of discor- 





Voitaire has here described | 
and has | 


dant passions in which the French 
delight, for Locasta is alternately di- 
vided between her present love for 
CEdipus and her former regard for 
this braggart of a second-rate hero. 
Besides several parts, almost whole 
scenes, translated from Sophocles, 
| there are one or two passages from 
Senex, particularly the following: 


Et vous, Dieux des Thebains, Dieux qui 
nous exaucez, 

Punissez l'assassin, vons qui le connaissez! 

Soleil, cache a ses yeux le jour qui nous 
éeclaire! 

Qu’en horreur a ses fils, ex¢crable asa mére, 

| Errant, abandonae, proscrit dans univers, 

i} rassemble sur lui tons les maux des enfers! 


action, which, however, seems to have 
been diligently studied: he moves too 
much trom the elbow to be graceful, 
particularly in the less declamatory 
scenes, He has also a habit, offen- 
sive to an Englishman, but common 
and agreeable to a Frenchman, of 
shrugging his shoulders; and, in parts 
of peculiar emphasis and vehemence, 
(such as the curse just quoted, which 
(Edipus unconscivusly invokes upon 
himself,) he hangs down his hands, 
crossed before him, and shakes his 
head and shoulders in a painful and 
apparently convulsive manner. 

Upon the whole view of his per- 
formance, we think that the limited 
sphere of French tragedy does not 
| by any means do justice to his abi- 


| 

j bed ° . 
| ‘Talma is not always perfect in his 
| 

| 
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lities: from occasional glimpses of 
powerful and delicate feeling, we 
might be of opinion, that had he 
been fortunate enough to have been 
u native of our own country, he 
would have trodden in the higher 
walks of the English drama; but it is 
very difficult to draw any compailson, 

There is alw ays a hardness, and an 
absence of graceful and lifeful ease 
about French tragedians, that make 
an Englishman rather contemplate 
them as speaking statues than as feel- 

ing men. French tra; gedy, founded 
on a strict adherence to the three 
unities, is lke a temple built with 
scrupulous exactness after the ancient 
models, and French ambition is that 
their characters shall be but as sta- 
tues to adorn or occupy the spaces. 

A. Z. 


—<—_— 
Te the Editor of the British Lady's Wazuzine. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 


THe characteristics of human su- 
periority, are generally sought for in 
the higher departments of genius and 
intellect. The splendid and elabo- 
rate rhapsodies of poetry, and the 
Jaboricus efforts of austere reason, 
equally comprehensive and subtle, 
are the instances usually adduced as 
illustrations of the peculiar endow- 
ments of this privileged order of 
anima: existence. 

There are, however, other powers 
with which mankind are invested, 
that contribute to form the intellec- 
tual character. Qualifications ap- | 
parently more light, and seemingly 
of more easy attainment than meta- 
physical analysis, or fanciful imagina- 
tion, serve to shew the endowments 
of our species. These subordinate | 
faculties are generally disregarded, | 
because they are universally diffused ; 
and it is seldom observed, that the 
mental energies of man surpass those 


more complex efforts of deep ratio- 
cination. 





it is employed. 


The Art of Conversation. 


Every private sociefy in which the 
sentiments and ideas of individuals 
are interchanged, atlords abundant 
proof and illustration of the powers 
and resources of the human mind. 
The endearments of sympathy, the 
tenderness of friendship, and the 
discussion of less interesting topics, 
exhibit, even in colloquial inter- 
course, the variety and extent of 
natural sensibility and acquired at- 
tainment. Yet the practice of con- 
versation is not limited to the learned 
or the ingenious; it pervades all the 
ranks of society, and is indulged 
with as much latitude in the cottage 
and in the nursery, as it is ip palaces 
and senates, 

The manner, however, in which 
this talent is exercised is almost as 
various as the subjects upon which 
Every passion and 
disposition, every characteristic of 
the strength or weakness of the un- 
derstanding, every mode of delight, 
and every incitement to prejudice, 


find expression and delineation in the 


| doubted whether, 


undulating progress of unrestramed 
conversation, 

It may, indeed, reasonably be 
in civilized life, a 
human being can be invested with a 
more enviable and useful endowment 
than that of facility and elegance in 
general discourse. Other qualities 
may obtain higher eminence and 


| more deep reverence; but scarcely 
any other insinuates more inper- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of a horse or a dog, excepting in the | 





ceptibly and pleasingly, takes firmer 
hold of the heart, and regulates the 
inclinations of others, more eflectu- 
ally than the knowledge and command 
of the art of conversation. 

If it be valuable and important 
to mankind in general, it is peculiarly 
so to the females : : bacon, as they 
are precluded from the greater part 
of those opportunities and means by 
which men can superinduce respect 
and esteem, it is of consequence to 
them that they should possess, in 
superior excellence, the struments 
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by which they may obtain or pre- | 
serve ascendancy. 

In the art of conversation, how- 
ever, 
what may be done than in what 
ought to be avoided. Self-partiality, 
it is true, has for wise purposes been 
deeply implanted into the human 
mind, It pervades all our actions, 
and is the primary source of almost 
every impulse; it weaves itself into 
the very cradle of childhood ; it 
keeps pace with the advances of life, 
and clings to the tottering imbeci lity 
of decrepit age. But this principle, 
from its very nature, repudiates any 


The Art of Conversation, 





| years 


deep concern in the general interests 


of other individuals. 
te an incident, we can sympatitise in 
a misfortune; but we cannot mivele 


We can listen | 
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| sally allowed to be a grievous cala- 
|mitv. Of all the miseries that can 


| be inflicted upon a company, scarcely 
the secret consists much less in | 


any can surpass that of 1 LONG 
sToRY. If it be permitted to de- 
nominate any thing a bere, a long 
story may justly be pronounced ay 
intolerable bore. ‘This outrageous 
violation of regard towards others 
sometimes proceeds from an affected 
desire of being very precise as to per- 
sons, times, and places. ‘I remember 
having been one day—l think if 
must now be seven years ago ;—let 
me see: my little girl will be six 
old next September, and I 
dare say, indeed I am sure, it must 
have been eight or nine months be- 


fore she was born; so that I was 


| pretty 


a detail of susceptibility in all the’ 
petty and complicated streams of | 


another’s life. 

Protracted egotism is therefore an 
inconvenience and imperfection in 
colloquial intercourse, which must 


be avoided and suppressed by those | « 


who are desirous of excellence in 
this accomplishment. This admoni- 
tion is of wide extent. It compre- 
hends not only the circumstances in 
which me and myself are the drama- 
tis persone, but those 


' . 
| possible to conjecture, 


interludes | 


which depend upon my husband, my | 
lear little boy, my servant, or even | 


(however good she may have been) 
my § crandmother. Excluding refer- 
ence is also had to personal illness, 
and to the catalogue of a sick house; 
articles of dress, lawsuits, apothe- 
caries’ bills, andl physicians’ fees, 
are all excommunicated. 
brings conversation closer 
selves, draws it turther from the 
solicitude of others; and will some- 


times lead us, with the delusion of 


an ignis fatuus, into pools and quag- 
mires, through which few will be 
disposed to follow. 

The practice of egotism is the 
parent of another inconvenient ha- 
bit. the visitation of which is wuiver- | 





| 


| street ?”?— 
| 

Whatever 

to our- | 


right;—about seven years 
it was not long after I was 
married; and my husband and my- 
self, and Sir John and Lady Clutter, 
and Mrs. Spark, and—let me see— 
I really begin to be very forgetful, 
for Tam sure there was somebody 
ro 


a 


opergy 
dO; 





In this manner some of the gare 
rilous pests of society commence a 
story, the result of which it is im- 
and, when 
obtained, is seldom worth knowing, 
A facetious gentleman having listened 
with much philosophical patience to 
a detail of this kind, afterwards en- 
quired of the narrator (who had 
lived almost entirely in London) if 
she knew Great George-street, West- 
minster? ‘ Yes, perfectly well.”— 

You know, then, Parliament- 
“ Oh, yes !”"—* If you go 
along Parl ament- street to the end, 
there isa paved crossing.” —* Yes ” 

—* Do you remember the sentries 
at the Treasury ?”—** Very well.” 
—‘* A little further on, vou know, 
are the Horse-Guards ?”—* Yes.” 
“ Do vou remember the iron gates 
at the Horse-Guards ?’—** To be 
sure I do: but what then :”’—*“ I 
remember them too.”---Thus ended 
the conversation, 


























16 The Art of Convtrsation. 


To tell a story so as to render it 
interesting is much less dificult than 
it is sometimes imagined to be. 
the incident be told tor the purpose 
of illustrating an observation, or of 
elucidating any general principle, let 
every circumstance be excluded but 
such as conduce to the intended pur- 
pose. It may be said that some 
narratives, which are both amusing 
aud instructive, cannot be thus com- 
pressed: such narratives, whatever 
may be their merits, are not suited 
to conversation. A voyage to the 
East Indies would undoul otedly af- 
ford many useful and pleasing anec- 
dotes, and entertainment as well as 
information might be obtained from 
perusing them in written detail; but 
the journal of a sea-voyage in con- 
¥ersation would be as inconvenient 
as a pocket-book in folio. 

Disquisitions upon personal attire 
should also be avoided. If a com- 
pany be formed of both sexes, the 
properties of lace and sarsuet must 
be as inconvenient to one, as the 
concomitants of a commercial treaty 
must be to the other. Such topics 


betray infirmity of intellect or po- | 


verty of resources. 
There is, however, one other de. 
scription of subjects, against which 


every one should cherish a principle | 


of repulsion: it is that of dissecting 
the habits and character of absent 
persons. This sort of conversation 
is generally introduced with an as- 


sumed pity. or aflected extenuation of 


misfortune 


some or impropriety : 


the victim is gently led to the bed of 


torture, and there fastened until the 
powers of this rack are absolutely 
exhausted. 
tient sufiers nothing by the operation. 
Those indecent and unjust practices 
riever end without creating or aggra- 
vating unfavourable sentiments ; : “and, 
even though they produce no prac- 
tical experienced evil, they prevent 
much practical and probable good. 
The habit of slander, when once it 


If 


| 











It is false that the pa- | 
| think that, 


| 


| 





' others? 


natural to the animal, 


is adlopte”, increas’ with the ad- 
vance of fife; and t# evhole struc- 
ture of conversation 8/49 med of the 
shattered fabrics of reputation. 

If it be enquired, then, of what 
topics conversation may and ought 
to consist, let it be accepted as an 
axiom, that nothing falls within the 
true art of conversation which does 
not excite mterest and afford infor- 
mation, The arts and sciences are 
inexhaustible. It is not necessary 
to — a lecturer upon natural 


philosophy, or to carry the works of 


Linneus in one’s head ;_ but it is not 
possible to stir a fire, or to watch a 
fly, without obtaining an obvious 
and amusing subject for inquiry. Of 
what use is education, and of what 
advantage are all the resources which 
are supplied by poetry, history, and 
literature In general, unless they can 
be called into the viliiiniens of senti- 
ment, and be made the instrument 
for eliciting the acquirements of 
These hints are, however, 
to be accompanied with an admoni- 
tion against pedantry. 

Pedantry in a man is offensive, in 
a woman it is disgusting. Human 
knowledge, at the utmost, is but 
limited ; the attainments of a female 
are generally peculiarly restricted. 
But it should be a consideration, in- 
citing just diflidence, that there is 
scarcely a rational creature that can- 
not afford information of which we 
are destitute. The airs of a pedantic 
lady can hardly be better illustrated 
than by the manners of a soldier- 
dressed monkey: the clothes are un- 
but yet it is 
proud of them. It frisks about with 
much self-importance, and seems to 
because the scarlet is 


| glaring, it must be becoming. 


But that conversation which af- 
fords chief delight appears to pro- 
ceed from the heart as well as the 
understanding. It clothes the most 
instructive topics in the most insinu 
ating garb, and, before it reache 
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has involved the feel- 
his kind ué intercourse 
ins the communion of 


the inteli 
ings. It 
which 


judgment with judgment, and of 


sensibility with sensibility ; it draws, 
at discretion, upon the resources of 
others; and, whether it be inviting 
or diffusing information, obtains the 
reverence of the understanding and 
the affection of the heart. 

Perhaps, upon some future oeca- 
sion, more practical suggestions will 
be given upon this interesting and 
important subject: interesting, be- 
cause it engages all the susceptibili- 
ties of human nature ; and important, 
because its influence is extended to 
all the departments and occasions of 
human action. 

a 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 
CUlestmuinster Abbey. 


It gives them crowns, and does their ashes 
keep ; 

Here made like gods, like mortals here 
they sleep ! WALLER. 


omen et 





INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


Ler elegance not be startled at the 
mention of this ancient mausoleum, 
considered barely as the repository 
of the monuments of the silent dead! 
Awful as must appear to us every 
thing connected with death, still it 
is death alone that gives perpetuity 
to fame, and to virtue its reward. 
Shall beauty shrink from this solemn 
scene! Benignant as the balm of 
sympathy to “the desponding soul, 
irreversible as omnipotence, we knew 
the proclamation is gone forth—that 
all we esteem as amiable and lovely 
is not destined to be confounded 
with the dust ; but that this corrup- 
tible shall be euckouasd for incor. 
ruption, and this mortal be arrayed 
in immortality, Yes— 


By earthly f iendships, and by heavenly 
trust, 

These mouldei ring frames shall greet the 
Morning of the Just! 


Brit. Lapy’s Maa. No. 1. 










































Tliustrai.cns of Westminster Abbey. 17 


Universal experience speaks the 
same intelligible language. Hence 
the thirst for fame, on this side tie 
grave. Valour and patriotism here 
expect their recompence from futu- 
rity. The brave live but to die, and 
thus die but to live. ‘ Glorious 
victory, or Westminster Abbey!” 
was, accordingly, the constant ex- 
clamation of the warlike Nelson. 
It is the deathless wreath, which 
blossoms on the tomb. Posthumous 
renown, the desire of life after death, 
has thus invigorated statesmen, em- 
boldened warriors, consoled philo- 
sophers, inspired poets, and canonized 
martyrs. 

Who can contemplate that august 
asylum of departed greatness, WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY, Without emotions 
which it becomes hopeless for de: crip- 
tion to paint? Within the precincts of 
this edifice are contained the remains 
of many who once adorned the va- 
ried walks of social life, and whose 
memory is stil] preserved with ho- 
nour. Here repose in peace, how. 
ever, not only the potentates and 
ministers, the divines and judges, 
the legislators and defenders, of for- 
mer times. Beauty has endeared the 
spot which greatness has consecrated. 
Here, therefore, are to be traced the 
sacred roots of 
That antique stock, which still the world 

supplies 
With bravest spirits, and with brightest 
eyes ! 

With these feelings and views, and 
with an immediate regard to the 
presumed patronage of this work, 
the present writer is about to explore 
the aisles and chapels and cloisters 
of this venerable edifice; and, hoping 
that an interesting selection of ma- 
terials from this rich mine of British 
history, may not prove unacceptable 
to the British lady, proposes to com- 
mence, with the ensumg number, a 
series of illustrations it will be his 
earnest endeavour to render worthy 
her regard. 
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18 Female Education. 


To the Editor of the Brit. Lady's Magazine, 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

IF improvement of every descrip. 
tion afford pleasure to the mind, the 
advancement of the human character 
toward perfection will always yield 
peculiar gratification. To trace the 
progress of mis-shapeu ore into the 
conformities of mechanism, or the 
splendour of metallic polish, excites 
a pleasing interest, even after mo- 
mentary wonder has subsided. But 
when some evident circumstances 
bear testimony to the general im- 
provement of our age, an honourable 
pride becomes superadded to all the 
other feelings which attend the gra- 
dationary progress toward excel- 
Jence. 

It is, therefore, with sentiments of 
exultation, as well as of more tran- 
quil interest, that we regard the 
advances which of late years have 
been made in the cultivation of fe. 
male endowments. The period is 
but comparatively recent in which 
an accomplished woman was an ex- 
traordinary object. The attainments 
of ladies were restricted ; and it was 
almost an imputation upon feminine 
delicacy to be competent to converse 
upon subjects that took a wider 
range than the philosophy of milli- 
nery, 

‘Yo have encroached upon the 
intellectual territories of masculine 
research would have been hazardous 
to a lady’s fame and convenience. 
If she had been born in a dignified 
sphere of life, she must have re- 
stricted her genius and her acquire- 
ments to a superior display of dia- 
monds and patches; if her origin 
were nearer to mediocrity, she must 
have evinced her intellectual re- 
sources, as well as her manual pro- 
wess, in the study and practice of 
pickling and clear-starching. 

So prevalent was the infatuation 
for female inferiority in any of the 
departments of art or science, that 





Goldsmith imagined that the most 
valuable wife for a clergyman-—a 
man by profession a gentleman, and 
by necessity a scholar,—was she 
whose qualities, like those of her 
wedding-gown, would wear well ; 
and which he has characterised by 
stating, that her utmost pride w ould 
be in having a secret recipe for 
inaking gooseberry wine. 

There is undoubtedly in females, 
as well as in men, a state of monte 
acquirement, in which they have 
learned suthcient to give them vanity 
without reason, together with a con- 
tempt for inferior offices, whilst 
they are yet incompetent to those 
which are esteemed more elevated. 
If the present objects of female 
education were not more respectable 
than such a state of advancement, 
it would indeed be more advantage. 
ous to society that the old habits 
should be resumed. 

The discipline for manhood aims 
at giving dignity to the mind and 
character, without disqualifying the 
individual for the useful duties of 
life. The truly accomplished gen- 
tleman feels no reluctance in per- 
forming the most humble service 
when occasion renders it necessary. 
It is the middle compound character, 
between absolute ignorance and real 
knowledge, that aflects disdain to- 
ward the less dignified avocations 
of existence, and asserts self-impor- 
tance by turbulence or incivility 
toward inferiors, and by pompous 
inanity among equals. 

Circumstances similar in principle 
scem to distinguish the female whose 
education has been just, from her 
whose instruction has been meretri- 
cious. The ability to rattle through 
“The Battle of Prague,” or to 
scrub gaudy colours into velvet, may 
be possessed by a woman whose 
mind is nevertheless destitute of taste 
and judgment. Nothing so usefully 
subdues the ostentatious feelings of 
the unregulated intellect as those 
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branches of knowledge that evince 
human insignificance. Hence, so 
much of astronomy as imparts an 
idea of the immensity of space and 
the vast objects it contains, and 
which narrows down the mind to 
the little sphere on which we move, 
must have a_ salutary tendency. 
Geography, then, shews how little 
we know even of this diminutive 
globe; and, when the mind is trained 
to think of itself, pride becomes 
sensibly humbled, and vanity gives 
place to diflidence. For the same 
reason it is useful to shew how wide 
is the region of knowledge, and how 
complicated is the science of wis- 
dom: not, indeed, by those com- 
pendious surveys which affect to give 
universal information within — the 
compass of a pocket volume, but by 
those comprehensive views which 
inculcate modesty by shewing the 
ditiiculty of profound research even 
into a ‘single department of know- 
ledge, and the impossibility of reach- 
ing perfection even in any one pur- 


suit. ‘These habits of reflection | 
prepare the mind to examine its own | 


powers, and to apply them with 


diligence to useful and respectable | 


acquirement. 


This sketch contains the principles | 


upon which female education is now 
conducted.—It includes an acquaint- 
ance with history, poetry, and the 
arts ; and, though some of the usual 
accomplishments of the female cha- 
racter engage the chief part of time, 
on account of their slow practical 
attainment, yet they are all raised 
upon this foundation. 

Few subjects are so difficult, and 
none engage a more important branch 
of moral philosophy, than the edu- 
cation of the youth of either sex. 
But, when it is administered upon 
sound principle, it will be found an 
efficient ordeal for useful as well as 
dignified maturity. 

[tis curious to observe how ju- 


diciously and tastefully female attire | 
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has been altered since modern edu- 
cation has given exercise to the 
judgment. ‘The dress of a woman, 
whose mind is thus improved, makes 
the nearest approaches to the classic- 
al costume of Greece that our cli- 
mate can permit. Innovations will 
often be effected by accidental cir- 
cumstances, and colossal bonnets 
will sometimes be forced upon 
tasteful heads by the momentary 
clamor of popular infatuation: but 
we are not distressed with such 
monstrous distortions of the human 
frame, and by such unnatural vio- 
lations of grace and symmetry, as 
were once the cumbrous monuments 
of mental imbecility. Enough per- 
haps still remains to be “done ; : 
but, undoubtedly, the improvement 
in the reason, the knowledge, and 
the taste of the fair sex, is evinced 
by their dress as well as by their 





manners and conversation. 

| I have said that improvement in 
| their manners is evinced. They are 
| no longer the creatures whose terrors 
|of some overwhelming persuasion. 
‘about men gave them—not mere 
| difidence of manner—but a coldness 
of demeanour that bordered upon 
rudeness. A woman endowed by 
just education has that command of 
her own manners that leaves other 
persons undisturbed, but which pre- 
serves better resources than antici- 
pating repulsion to check the forward 
and to dismay the licentious. She 
imparts ease to others, by exhibiting 
it im herself. 

In conversation she is not limited 
to the adjustments of dress and the 
enumeration of personal ornaments. 
The subjects that are interesting to 
gentlemen, as topics of conversation, 
are interesting also to her. Without 
the arrogance of avowed competition 
with men of research, she partici. 
pates in the pleasure of interchanging 
information and sentiment. In “her 
own domestic sphere she can main- 





tain colloquial intercourse without 
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20 Madame de Stael. 


disregarding the sensibilities of ber 
sex ; and a man of sense and know- 
ledge will not find it necessary to 
forego her conversation on account 
of its shallowness or insipidity, and 
seek elsewhere the pleasures of in- 
tellectual parity. 

The objection which once might 
have been urged to such a character 
is now removed. She would not be 
singular; she would find her sex, in 
general, equally improved: there 
would not be either marked superi- 
ority or degrading humiliation among 
them. That our fair countrywomen 
would persevere in the cultivation of 
true knowledge, must be desired by 
every friend to the dignity cf human 
nature. It is false that it would 
disqualify them for the necessary 
duties of life: no mischief ever re- 
sulted from true wisdom. Should 
the improvement continue, not of 
particular individuals, but of the sex 
in general, new sources of happiness 
and of virtue will arise, to the ame- 
horation as well as to the honour of 
human existence. R. 

—__ 
To the Editer of the British Lady's Magazine. 
“THE CARD.” 
I HAVE thought it likely, that some 





of your readers or correspondents | 
might be able to afford me informa- | 
tion relative to a novel that bas amus- | 
ed our grandames, intitled “The 
Card.” I had lately a few extracts 
read to me, out of an old miscella- 
neous compilation, which has given 
me a great desire to peruse the re- 
mainder. The part I have heard con- 
wists, -I think, of two letters, from 
Miss Vokes to Miss Paget, describing 
a ball, and caricaturing the visitors, 
with all the spirit and polite malig- 
nity of a real Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, or a fancied Lady Dela- 
cour. I am also informed, that 
the celebrated author of the Night 
Thoughts, Dr. Young, and his house- 
Leeper, are depictured therein, under 
the naines of Dr. Elwes and Mrs, 





Fusby, and much of their domestie ar- 
rangements detailed. All these little 
obsolete points, connected with emi- 
nent persons, I confess are interesting 
to me; and, if, through the medium 
of your miscellany, I can be directed 
to any means of obtaining the entire 
work, I shall be infinitely obliged. 

Dec. 10, 1814. LUCILIA. 

— 
Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

IN approaching any considerable 
town, the mind almost invariably 
regards, with pecuiiar attention, the 
edifices which are distinguished, by 
size or splendor, from the compa- 
rative insignificance of circumjacent 
buildings. Whatever has the ap- 
pearance of dignity or importance, 
becomes an object of contemplation. 
It is this disposition—so natural to 
the human heart—that lays the foun- 
dation of useful curiosity, and of 
honorable emulation. 

A venerable and imposing fabric 
exacts an inquiry into its uses, its 
autiquity, and its correlative inci- 
dents. ‘To enter an ancient cathedral 
with indifference, is scarcely possible. 
The soul expands far beyond its ac- 
customed sphere: it reaches the re- 
mote period in which the edifice was 
reared; and for a moment it annihi- 
lates the intermediate ages even ct 
vast duration: the inheritors of ex- 
tinguished greatness, and of departed 
excellence, arise from their silent 
abode ; and present to the imagina- 
tion their respective titles to the re- 
verence and wonder that still attend 
their names. With how much ad- 
vantage to morals and to intellect 
these reflections might be pursued, 
cannot now be further enquired. 

This, however, is only one of the 
many instances in which the mind 
discloses its tohdness for contemplat- 
ing whatever evinces the dignity of 
its species. The works which exhi- 
bit the co-operation of the genius and 
labor of many; those also, which 
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Madame 


display the concentrated energies of 
an individual: and the persons them- 
selves by whom such extraordinary 
resources are possessed, excite the 
pride while they obtain the homage 
of mankind, 

The system of human life, which 
imposes upon the dictatorial sex, the 
more active duties of public and pri- 
vate existence, gives to that class of 
the species opportunities for display- 
ing superior intelligence, which are 
seldom afforded in the avocation of 
a temale. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
when a woman bursts asunder the 
bonds which are imposed by the ha- 
bits of her sex, and exhibits powers 
and attainments seldom possessed by 
men, that she should attract peculiar 
attention, and obtain more extensive 
admiration. 

Such, however, are the natural and 
acquired endowments of the Baroness 
de Stael, that, when the historian of 
European literature shall record the 
productions of the age, he must place 
the compositions of this lady among 
those which are pre-eminently distin- 
cuished for multifarious research and 
philosophical reflection. Nor is it 
any deduction from her just fame, 
that the scenes of her early life were 
favorable to her exalted pursuits. 
It is one of the most honorable com- 
mendations to which industry and 

talent are entitled, that they have 
availed themselves of the lights which 
shine in whatever sphere they move. 
Madame de Stael could not have 
been placed in any condition in 
which her vigilant observation and 
comprehensive powers, would not 
have found ample exercise. She 
was the daughter of M. Neckar; 
upon whom the hopes of Europe | 
were attixed during one of the periods 
in which he was minister of France. 
A man of spotless integrity; and 
most benevolent nature. Whose | 
judgment was undoubtedly conside- 
rable: and whose talents were un- 
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usually various: but these more aus- 
tere virtues are too little perceived, 
through the milder splendor with 
which his dithdence and humanity 
have irradiated his name. 

The daughter of a statesman so 
eminently situated, must have had 
many facilities in the acquirement of 
knowledge; not merely the parental 
instruction of such a man as M. 
Neckar; but the persons who consti- 
tute the society of exalted characters, 
are always diffusing intellectual light, 
in the collision of their several senti- 
ments and resources. But, what- 
ever might have been the aids which 
Madame de Stael received in the 
early years of her life, it is evident 
that they were all subservient to her 
own enlarged views of mankind; and, 
although they might have confirmed 
or corrected the details of know- 
ledge, they were all subordinate to 
the vast structure of her own capaci- 
ous understanding, But she did not 
limit her attention to such subjects 
as regard the political arrangements 
of the world; for she has given proofs 
of scrutinising research into the pro- 
gress of private incident, and into the 
successive Operations of the human 
heart. 

Her survey of literature, and her 
elaborate work upon Germany, have 
certainly obtained that high” repute 
in which she is holden “for more 
important and difficult acquirements ; 
aud which, indeed, she possesses emt- 
nently and abundantly : : but the works 
by which she has evinced her ac- 
quaiutance with the general affairs 
of lite, secure her from the suspicion 
of having been inattentive to the 
more e endearing events of existence, 
and the more interesting character- 
istics of our nation. 

If such works as Madame de Stael 
has produced, always contribuie to 
enlarge the wisdom, ‘and improve the 


condition of society: they are of 


| double advantage when they proceed 
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sure of extensive perusal; for a fe- 
male philosopher must excite curi- 
osity : and they will acquire an inte- 
rest by their style; for a woman, 
even in metaphysics, writes to the 
heart. 

But this accomplished writer has 
rendered a still greater benefit to 
civilised communities, by giving an 
everlasting proof of the female capa- 
city. It is not that she has admo- 
nished men to diffidence; but she has 
shewn them how much they may 
lose, by any affected disregard of 
feminine judgment: she has not de- 
preciated or arraigned the intellect 
of the other sex, but she has furnish- 
ed an additional motive to their 
vigorous and extensive cultivation of 
knowledge—unless they are content 
to resign the honors of superior 
judgment and erudition. 

Yet far more beneficial has this 
extraordinary woman been, in giving 
an example to her own sex—not so 
much of mingling or interfering in 
the labyrinths rand ill. temper of poli- 
tical feeling as in shewing them that, 
by a just cultivation of their mental 
powers, they may afford council as 
well as endearment to those on 
whom their solicitude is placed: that 
they may become the friends of men, 
in alinost all the complicated varieties 
ofthat sacred name; that without ad- 
vancing a step beyond the limits of 
female “delicacy of mind, and retire- 
ment and difhidence of manners, they 
may exchange vows with men, though 
of ‘different. sexes, yet with equal 
minds, RK. 

=a 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE BUTTERFLY CAUGHT—-A THOUGHT 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 

BEHOLD the young and beautiful 
Phillis, the morn of life opens on her 
smilingly, and the girlish graces of 
thirteen summers, and as many win- 
ters, announce the prospect of a ra- 
diant day. But why, sweet maid, 

that heightened bloom? W hy that 


Turn again, Whittington. 









impatient gaze? 


Why that eager 
and breathless pursuit ?—In vain the 
question ;—heedlessly thou rushest 
through the flowery recess; wildly 
thou inomuniient over the gay parterre ; 
—nothing seems to impede thy de- 


vious progress. At length, thy career 
is checked—triumph sparkles in thine 
eye—thou hast succeeded—thou hast 
caught it—what?—a butterfly. 

Ah! Phillis, a few, a very few 
years, and thy artless beauties will 
ripen into finished elegance; thy vi- 
vacious glances be softened by re- 
flection, and attempered by soul. 
Thou wilt no longer wildly pace over 
lawns, or trip through flower-gar. 
dens: yet still may some gay and gild- 
ed object attract thy attention—some 
buzzing insect, that wings its way 
from sweet to sweet, excite thy hope, 
thy admiration, thy love! Once 
more mayest thou watch, with pal- 
pitating heart, its sportive wander- 
ings; and, if not pursue, —intercept— 
display thy attractions, point thy 





charms, again be successful, again 
catch—a butterfly. x. 


et 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
TURN AGAIN, WHITTINGTON. 
I. FIND, from the theatrical an. 
nouncements, that the managers of 
Covent Garden are preparing to in- 
crease the pleasures which our little. 
folks receive from mince-pies and 
long holidays, by presenting to their 
notice the renowned history of Sir 
Richard Whittington and his Cat. 
Possibly the following account of 
the potential popularity of the said 
cat, and how inevitably it must go 
down to posterity with the worthy 
mayor, will not be unamusing, 
There is now, I believe, in the 
possession of Mr. Jeffery, of Pall 
Mall, a copper-plate of the portrait 
of the fortunate magistrate and his 
feline companion, engraved by El- 
stracke; in which the former is re- 
presented in the robes of the Lord 











Mayor, with a collar of SS. his 
right hand on his cat, and with this 
inscription beneath it :— 

“The true portraiture of Richard 


Whittington, thrise lord mair of 


London ;—a vertuous and godly 
man, full of good works, and those 
famous. 
London called Newegate, which was 


before a miserable doungeon. He 
builded Whitington colledge, and 


made it-an almosehouse for poore 
people. Also he builded a great 
parte of the hospitall of St. ‘Bar- 
tholomew’s, in Weste Smithfield, in 
London. He also builded the beau- 
tiful library at the Gray Friars in 
London, called Christe’s hospitall. 
He also builded the Guildehall chap- 


pell, and increased a greate parte of 


the east ende of the said halle; be- 
side many other good workes.” 
Observing on this plate,—* the 
cat,” says Granger, ‘‘ has been insert- 
ed, asthe common people did not care 
to buy the print without it. There 
Was none originally in this plate, but 
a scull in the place of it.”—This 
ducking to popular opinion, among 
the engravers, is the most pleasant 
thing in the world. Goldsmith men- 
tions a publican who gained a for- 
tune by altering his sign from Duke 
William to the King of Prussia, the 
Marquis of Granby, &c. &c. with 
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He builded the gate of 
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the most lively attention to their 
rank in vulgar estimation. Our 
lower order of portrait-prints are 
every day undergoing similar me- 
tamorphoses; and a lounger down 
Bond.-street, if he be so unfashion- 
able as to wear eyes, may find the 
Bonaparte of to-day the Wellington 
of to-morrow. The transformation 
of the solemn memento mori into 
‘“¢ a harmless cat” is merely given as 
a ludicrous proof that we do not so 
much surpass our ancestors in these 
shop-keeping facilities as many may 
iniagine, PICTOR. 
12 Dee. 1814. 
— 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 
MAGDALEN DE PASSE. 


I AM exceedingly anxious to obtain 
all the information in my power con- 
cerning that extraordinary female 
engraver, Magdalen de Passe, a fine 
impression of whose beautiful por- 
trait, with the feather-fan, of Cathe- 
rine, Marchioness (afterwards Du- 
chess) of Buckingham, wife of the 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who 
was stabbed by Felton, first excited 
ny attention to her works, Possibly 
some adinirers of art and of female 
genius may furnish me with a few 
particulars, through the medium of 
your Miscellany. P. 


DP LP LODO LDP LD LLG LD LD LDL LD LDL DLL I 


EXTRACTS FROM A FAMILY COMMON.-PLACE BOOK, 


Promiscuously taken from a multifarious mass of original, quoted, or communicated, 


moral, economical, medical, 


and culinary Sayings, 


Observations, Facts, Calculations, 


Rules, and Recipes, in an immense ancient Folio Volume in MS. which seems, by a 
memorandum ut the beginning, to have originated with the proprietor’s great maternal 
ancestor in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and which has been continued, according to 
the inclination, humour, or ability of its respective possessors, to the present hour. 

(To be continued occasionally.) 
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TONE are so foolish but may give ; learned by their owne teaching: for 
others good counsel] sometimes: | hee that was onely taught by him- 


and none so wise but may easily | 


erre, if they will take no other’s 


counsell but their owne. 
are wise by their owne counsell, 


V ery few 


selfe, had a foole to hes master. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, 
and consists not is saving but in ses 


or | lecting. 
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Wisedome without honesty is meere 
craft and coosinage; and therefore 
the reputation of honesty must first 
be gotten: which cannot “be, but by 
living well. A good life is a main 
argument. 

What a deale of cold busines doe 
wee mis-spend the better part of life 
mm !—in scattering compliments, fen. 
dring visits, gathering and venting 
newes, following feasts and plays ;— 
making a little winter-love in a darke 
corner. 

To shun the infamy of a vice is 
cowardly, and argues the desire of 
secretly enjoying what the good des- 
pise : but to shun the vice itself is 
true courage, and bespeaks real re- 
pentance. 

Ingenuity as well as religion some- 
times sufiers between two thieves— 
pretenciers and despisers. 

Whom the disease of talking on, 
once possesseth, hee can never hold 
his peace. ‘The treasure of a foole 
is alwayes in his tongue. 

Form is good—but not formality. 


— ———— 


Heated milk generally agrees well 
with children and gern them ; 
when the same milk, if given raw 
and cold, will disorder i 

If you are subject to as many 


diseases as are contained m a bill of 


mortality, this one short recipe will 
cure them all—Temperance. 

If you are bitten by a mad dog, 
wash the parts well, , instantly, w ith 
warm or cold water, and until your 
surgeon arrives, 

Toads frequently harbour in a 
garden under sage: plant some rue 
im your sage-bed, and they will not 
come near It. 

A bit of anchovy, chewed after 
‘much speaking or loud reading, will 
instantly restore the voice. 

Looking-glasses and window panes 





Extracts from a Family Common-place Bool:. 


of plate-glass are best cleaned with 
tinder. 

Fasten a Naples biscnit in the cage 
of your young canary birds: they 
will be fond of it, and it will agre e 
very well with them, 

Do you wish to acquire reguiar 
habits I—try ; ; and you will infallibly 
succeed, 





Fires.—In case of a fire in town, 
first send for the engines, then for 
the turncock, and search for the 
nearest fire. plugs to be ready with 
water against they arrive, and then 
the firemen will manage for the rest. 
—lIf the tire be in the country, assist. 
tance should be colldcted with the ut- 
most speed,and messengers dispatched 
to the nearest towns for engines; 
buckets, pails, and all water-vessels 
should be got together, and passages 
to the nearest and most plentiful 
supplies of water kept clear. If the 
engines have not arrived, or their 
leathern hose be not loug enongh to 
reach, forma lane of people, in a 
double Ime, from the water to the 
place where it is wanted, and place 
the men on one side, to hand the full 
buckets from one to the other along 
the line; and the boys and women 
on the other side to return the empty 
ones. By these means great facility 
and regularity of supply are insured. 
Keep all useless people out of the 
way. If the fire be certain to ex- 
tend, consider what building can be 
most conveniently pulled down, to 
prevent communication ; place wet 
blankets on hay or corn-stacks, 
places likely to take fire. >it 
ber, that, by crawling with the body 
and face close to the floor, suffocation 
from the smoke and hot air may be 
avoided : a body of cool air alwavs 
being at the bottom of a room, the 
floor of which is not actually on 
tire. , 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


a 


LADY JANE GRAY. 


* The modest charm, the temper sage.” 
HopGson. 


{isSTORY is sometimes found bor- 
dering on romance. ‘The trans- 
actions which it records, connected 
with the characters which it exhibits, 
are on some occasions soextraordinary | 
as to have no parallel in the general 
course of things, aad, were they not 
authenticated beyond the possibility | 
of being controverted by the werld, 


might appear to justify the suspicion | 


of “succeeding times. England has, 
indeed, been productive of events as 
astonishing, and of personages as 
distinguished, as have ever adorned 
the historic page; but, perhaps, 
through the long range of our annals, 
there can scarcely be pointed out 
any one portion more interesting and 
affecting than that which comprises 
the singular and eventful fate of this 
‘ admirable young heroine.” 
The simple story of that fate shall flow 
In its own channel of increasing woe! 
Lady Jane Gray (or Grey) was 
the eldest daughter of Henry Gray, 
marquis of Dorset, 
Suffolk. She was descended, on the 
maternal side, from the royal house 
of Tudor; her mother, Frances du- 
chess of Suffolk, being the daughter 
of Charles Brandon, “eal of Mary 
his wife, who was queen-dowager to 
Lewis 12 of France, and daw ehter 
of our Henry the Eighth. Lady 
Jane, the subje ct of the present 
sketch, was born at Brodegate, in 
Leicestershire, about the year 1537: 
she had a sister, Catherine, to whom 


she addressed a letter in Greek, pre- | 


viously to her own execution, and 
who, therefore, could hardly have 
bees less erudite than herself, 

This noble young lady seems to 
have commenced her misfortunes 


with her life, since, according to her 


BRIT. Lapy’s NAG. No. he 


and duke of 


conversation with Ascham, her pa- 
rents had from childhood been ac 
customed to treat her with a severity 
that is little felt in the present age. 
« Whether I speak,” said she, “‘ keep 
silence, sit, stand or go, eat, drink, 
be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, 
dancing, or doing any thing else, I 
| must do it as it were in such weight, 

| measure and number, even so pers 
| fectly as God made the — 
else I am so sharply taunted, 

| cruelly threatened, yea, pronently 
sometimes with pinches, nips, and 
other ways which I will not name, 
for the honour I bear them, so with- 
out measure misordered—that I think 
myself in Hell, till the time comes 
that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who 
| teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learng. 
ing, that I think all the time while 
‘Iam with him as nothing.” Of 
| those inflictions which we deprecate 
as ills, however, there are very few 
not accompanied by some species of 
good; and hence ‘Lady Jane con- 
fesses that her progress in literature 
was in a great measure to be ascribed 
to the dissatisfactions which she ex. 
perienced in every thing else. As- 
'cham, who must be deemed quite 
competent to estimate her worth, 
and who discovered her in her chame- 
ber reading Phedon Platonis in 
Greek, is alwa rys seen recurring with 
delight to the praises of the noble 
virgin. She was then only m her 
fifteenth year; and the impression 
she made upon Ascham was such 
that he afterwards says her image 
was continually in his mind’s eye. 
This peerless dame full ott had held resort 
With young Eliza, at the brilliant court: 
Ofthad good Aschamwith amazement seen 
In each the sister-virtues of a queen, 

His royal pupil but exceli’d in birth, 

Not in rare genius, or in rarer worth ; 


In sweet accomplishments ot learned lore, 
Maidenly grace, or wigdom’s golden stare, 
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Amiable, medest, lovely, endowed 
with a great capacity, and at all 
times applying herseif{ in a manner 
uncommon to ber sex and age, we 
can no longer doubt the ‘ustness of 
the testimony borne to a r acquire. 
ments by the learned Ascham. She 
had, indeed, at a ve rv early stage of 
life. cultivated an acquaintance not 
only with the Greek and Roman, 
but with Arabic and Chaldee, be- 
sides the French and Italian lan. | 
guages; nor had she neglected the | 
and arts. 


sciences P hilosophy was 
her delight; and the theological 
controversies of the times having 


alse engaged her attention she had, 
atter due inquiry, imbibed those 
principles of the Reformed Church 
of England from which she never 
departed. 

Nor was she deficient in the ac- 
coimplishments of her sex. Mistress 
of music, she moreover wrote a fine 
hand, and excelled in the customary 
avocations of her situation. Hence 
i is that Bishep Burnet mentions 
her, in his History of the Reform- 
ation, as “ the wouder and delight 
of all who knew her.” 

Educated with Edward the Sixth, 
her talents and manners had endeared 
her to the young king; and, in all 
probability, partly induced him to 
vield to that project which after- 
wards brought her fainily to disgrace 
‘and ruin, and herself and hushand 
to the scaffold. This scheme origi- 
nated with the Duke of Northum- 
berland, an unprincipled and ambiti- 
ous peer, who, having first managed 
to rid himself of the ill-fated Duke 
of Somerset, Edward’s natural and 
rightful iokectaer. by wickedly pro- 
curing his death, had now determined 
to vet the government and crown 
mito his own hands. Northumber- 
land, in furtherance of his plan, 
proceeded to espouse his fourth sen, 
Lord Guilford Dudley, to the Lady 
Jane; the marriage of this youthful 
and amiable pair being celebrated in 
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May 1553, when Jane was only six- 
teen years old, and when the disso- 
lution of the young King, which 
took place in two months, was daily 
to be expected. 

It cannot be doubted that this 
union was the immediate source of 
happiness to Jane, after the harsh 
treatment she had experienced from 
her parents, though the felicity of 
herself and Lord Dudley might very 

| likely be the last object in contem- 
| plation with the framers of | the 
| youthful match. But Dudley was 
young, and fair to sight, 
And lov’d in social hall, 

Considered in all its circumstances, 
and connected with the recollection 
of the rapid transit of the innocent 
victims from the bridal to the tomb, 
this marriage possibly conjures up 
as touching a picture of human vi- 
cissitude as the mind of man can 
conceive. 

Northumberland, who had refer- 
rence to nothing in this alliance but 
the descent and pretensions of Jane, 
having so far succeeded in his project, 








Edward as connected with the dis- 
posal of the crown, in the event of 
his own death; by representing to 
him the necessity for his taking such 
measures as should prevent the Re- 
formation from being endangered by 
the accession of his sister Mary, 
whose predilection for popery was 
unquestionable. He observed to the 
King, that indeed both his sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, were declared 
to be illegitimate by Parliament ; 

that, although their father had by 
will restored ‘them to the succession, 

still they were obnoxious to the 
people on account of their birth; 
that, besides, they were only his 
half-sisters, and, supposing them as 
such, legitimate, they could not pos- 
sess the crown in the character of his 
heirs, Adverting next to the Queen 
of Scots, he remarked that she was 


excluded by the will of Henry the 











lost no time in sounding the views of 
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Fighth, and that also she was an 
elien by law, not to forget that she 


was betrothed to the Dauphin of 


France, by which this kingdom might 
become a French province. ‘That, 
above all, the abolition of the pro- 
testant religion, and the restoration 
of the popish, would follow the 


succession of either the Queen of 


Scots or the Princess Mary; and 
that justice and policy thus required 
him to exclude both. Admitting 
these representations to be just, the 
succession then devolved on the Du- 
chess of Suffolk, whose heir, the 


Lady Jane Gray. 





| 





Lady Jane, was qualified to adorn | 


the throne, consolidate the reforma- 


tion, and constitute the happiness of 


the country. Should her title* by 
blood admit of objections, for which 
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| time, 


eT 


there appeared no just ground, still 
the king, possessing the powers which 
his father had eaereised, might de- 
vise the crown, by letters-patent, to 
whomsoever he thought proper to 
name. Reasonings of this nature 
were calculated to affect young king 
Edward, who slinddered at the very 
idea of devolving the crown to 
Mary, perfectly knowing she was a 
bigotted papist ; while, at the same 
his affection for Elizabeth was 
overwhehned by the reflection, that 
to exclude one sister (admitting the 
claims of another) would be te com- 
mit an act not merely of unkindness 
but of injustice. 
The reader will recollect, that, in 
addition to the effect which the pre- 
ceding statements are understood to 


_have produced on the mind of Ed- 


' 
* It is very observable (remarks Lord } 


Orford) how many defects concurred in 
title of this princess to the crown, 1.— 
Her descent was trom the y 
Henry VIII. and there were descendents 


ounger sister of | 


of the elder living, whose claim had in- | 
deed been set aside by the power given | 


by Parliament to king Henry to regulate 
the succession ; 
being founded on national expedience, 
could be of no force ; and which was ad- 
ditionally invalidated by that king having, 
by the same authority, settled the crown 
preferably on his own daughters, who 
were now both living. 2.—Her mother, 
from whom alone Jane could derive any 
right, was alive. 3.—That mother was 
young enough to have other children (not 
bei ‘ing past thirty- -one, at the death of king 
Edward VI.) and if she had borne a son, 
his right, prior to that of his sister, was 
incontestible. 4,.—Charles Brandon, fa- 
ther of the Duchess of Suttolk, had mar- 
ried one woman while contracted to an- 
other; but was divoreed to fulfil his 
promise; the repudiated wife was living 
when he married Mary queen of France, 
by whom he had the Duchess. 5.—If, 
however, Charles Brandon's tirst marriage 
should still be deemed null, there is no 
such plea to be made in favour of the 
Duchess Frances herself, since Henry 
duke of Suffolk, the father of Jane, was 


but a power which, not ! 
at length, 


actually married to the sister ot the Far! | 


of Arundel, whom he divorced without 
the least grounds, in order to make room 
for his marriage with Frances, the mother 


@t Jane, 


ward VI. Lady Jane and himself 
had been brought up together: that 
the youthful monarch was affection- 
ately attached to her; and that this 
predilection was not without its m- 
fluence in determining him to accede 
to Northumberland’s pian. Edward, 
having thus alienated his 
sisters, Mary aul Elizabeth, settled 
the crown on the heirs of the Duchess 
of Suffolk, who, like the Countess 
of Ric hmond i in a similar case, was 
afterwards found prepared to wave 
her pretensions in favour of her 
daughter. The disorder of tf ard 
now grew more alarning every day, 
till death terminated his sufferings, 
at Greenwich, July the 6th 1553, in 
the sixteenth year of his age, but not 
without dark suspicions that his 
dissolution was hastened by the 
ignorance of an empiric to whom 
Northumberland had persuaded 
him to entrust his last remaining 
days! 

Philosophie in mind, and content 
at heart, dithdent aud unaspiring, it 
was with unfeigned grief that Lady 
Jane received the tidings of hing 
Edward’s death ; while with mage 
more concern she was apprised, f 
£2 
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the first time, of the manner in 
which the deceased prince had ap- 
pointed her as his successor. ‘‘ The 
laws of the kingdom, and natural 
right, standing for the king’s sisters, 
she herself w ould beware,” she said, 
** of burthening her weak conscience 
with a yoke which belonged to them; 


that she understood the infamy of 


those who had permitted the viola- 
tion of right, to gain a sceptre; that 
it were to mock God, and deride 


justice, to scruple at the stealing of 


a shilling, and not at the usurpation 
of a crown.” Continuing to resist 
the importunities of her relations 
with tears, especially a solicitations 


of her father-in-law, she reminded 
them how “ violet itly and shame- | 
fully” the diadem, now proffered | 


her, had originally been ‘ wrested 
from Catherine of Arragon,” while 
it was rendered still * more unfortu- 
nate by the punishment of Anne 
Bulleyne, and others that wore it; 
that, for herself, she considered her 
liberty far better than the chain they 
tendered her, with what precious 
stones soever it came 
what gold soever it was composed. 
** Why,” exclaimed Lady Jane, with 
prophetic bitterness, ‘‘ would you 
have me add my blood to their's ; 
and be the third victim from whom 
this fatal crown may be ravished 
with the head that wears it!” De. 
claring she would “not exchange 
her peace for honourable and preci- | 
ons jealousies, for magnificent and 
glorious fetters,” she concluded with 
appealing to the regard they profess- 
ed to bear tow ods her, which only 
could be amiested by leaving her 
to “fa secure and guiet fortune, 
thouch mean,” rather than by fore- 
ing her into ‘ an exalted condition, 
exposed to the wind, and followed 
by some dismal” catastrophe. 

Her entreaties availed not. Nor- 
thumberland was resolved to secure 
the crown, through the instrumen- 
tality of Jane; and even her mother, 


adorned, or of | 1 
| promises and assurances, to allay the 


| 
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aiding this project, was not only 
content to forego her precedent 
right, but, if credit is to be attached 
to Strype’s Memorials, became the 


| train-bearer to her daughter when 


she made her regal entry into the 
Tower. ‘The remonstrances of her 
husband, whom she tenderly loved, 
were ghee added to those of all her 
other connexions to induce her to 
ascend a throne; which she occupied 
with the greatest reluctance, and 
which she “quitted, notwithstanding 
her degradation, with conscientious 


joy. Subdued by persuasion in op. 


position to her better will, harrassed 
into acquiescence, it was thus that 
Lady Jane accepted the crown which 
her mother had artfully put upon 
her, by shifting it from her own 
shoulders,” aid which her father-in- 
law was equally bent to impose on 
this victim of love, duty, and ambi- 
tion, The proclamation of Queen 
Jane, restricted to the environs of 
the metropolis, was received with si- 
lence, with contempt, and even with 
scorn. Mary, still viewed as the 
rightful heir, had the address, by 


apprehensions that were entertained 
of her designing to restore the reli- 


| gion of popery. 


It soon appeared how erroneously 
the Duke of Northumberland had 
proceeded to obtain his end, Nobody 
in reality sided with him; his presumed 
friends first betrayed him; numbers 
came out to gaze at him, whenever he 
passed on his way to command his 
adherents, but not ene of them, as 
he observed to Lord Grey, who ac- 
companied him, was heard to salute 
him with ‘* God speed you;” and 





* Nothing can exhibit the character of 
the Duchess of Suffolk in a more con- 
temptible point of view, during these 
events, than the circumstance of her bear, 
ing her daughters train when she made 
her public entry, as Queen Jane, into the 
‘Tower of London; where it was custom. 
ary for the English Sovereigns to pass the 
turst days after their accession, 
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hence he foreboded that result which 
shortly took place. Mary was uni- 
versally hailed as the rightful queen, 
popularly proclaimed, and Jane re- 
signed the pageantry of royalty. She 
Was convinced that she had erred in 
consenting to accept the crown on 
any terms, and now returned to her 
original station with infinitely more 
pleasure than she had quitted it. 
Northumberland here deemed it 
expedient to declare in favour of the 
sister of his deceased king, but his 
assumption of acquiescence was too 
late: he was taken by orders from 
the Queen; his sons, together with 
several other noblemen, were also 
seized; while the Duke of Suffolk, 
and Lady Jane, accompanied by her 
husband Lord Guiiford Dudley, 


were committed as prisoners to the | 


Tower. When brought to his trial, 
the principal actor of all, Northum- 
berland, at first appeared to have 


recovered his former part, by chal. | 
Jenging the capacity of those indivi. | 


duals who composed the court; yet, 
upon the scaffold, he, whether from 
conviction or policy, was so unde. 
termined as to renounce the reformed 
church, and exhort the spectators to 
return to the religion of their ances- 
tors. 

This tragedy was now drawing to 
its closing scene. Although an ex- 
traordinary kind of clemency was 
displayed on the part of the Queen, 
being supposed to have been satistied 
with the death of her principal ene. 
my, yet Mary was in reality but 
waiting an opportunity for getting 
rid of his relatives and abettors. 
Such an occasion was, unfortunately, 
soon offered to her. Suffolk, the 
father of Lady Jane, whose weakness 


had been accepted in extenuation of | 


his previous part, was so infatuated as 
to join the rebellion that soon after 
broke out, headed by Sir Thomas 
Wyat, while his danghter and son- 
in-law were not only in custody, but 
siable to sutier the penalty of trai | 
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tors. He became the victim of this 
miserable course; and the letter he 
received from Lady Jane, exhorting 
him not to imitate the apostate end 
of Northumberland, is, besides the 
deep knowledge which it evinced her 
to possess of the Scriptures, a model 
for tenderness, filial respect, and 
love. 

Having been already tried for 
high-treason at Guildhall, and the 
sentence of the law pronounced on 





them,* Lord Dudley and Lady Jane, 
however comparatively innocent, 
could no longer well entertain the 
expectation of leniency from Mary. 
Much commiseration had, indeed, 
been excited in the public mind toe 
'wards the youthful and ill-fated 
| pair; but the bad conduct of the 
| fathers on both sides, superadded to 
| the rigour of the government, were 
| sufficient to embolden the court to 
| sacrifice this interesting nobleman 
| 
| 


and his amiable bride. Notice was 
accordingly now given to the Lady 
| Jane.to prepare for death ; while the 
Queen, affecting still to cherish wishes 
for her salvation, took especial care 
to harrass her last moments by at- 
tempts to shake her constancy in 
religion. Her disputation with Feck- 
enham, the queen's chaplain, who was 
commissioned to reconcile her to the 
Church of Rome, comprises a sum- 
mary of protestantism, with an ex- 
position of the errors to which he 
laboured in vain to persuade her. 
| Receiving with composure the an- 
| nouncement of her doom, she, how- 
ever, heard with regret that a respite 
of three days had been obtained by 
Feckenham for the purpose of endea- 
vouring her conversion to his church ; 
and declared, that ‘* she desired not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





* Fox, however, says, “touching the 
condemnation of this Lady Jane, here is 
| to be noted that the Judge Morgan, (who 
gave sentence of condemnation against 
her,) shoftly after he had condemned her, 
| tell mad, and in his raving cried out con- 
| tinually to have the Lady Jane taken 
| away trom him ; and so ended his life” 
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her Jife to be protracted, neither 
had she wished the Queen to be so- 
licited for such a purpose.” 

On the Sunday night before her 
execution, she wrote a Letter im 
Greek to her sister Catherine, at the 
end of the Testament which she be. 
queathed to her; which letter has 
been preserved, and remains as a 
memorial of her piety, sound sense, 
and resignation of soul. Durmg her 
captivity she had written to Dr. 
Harding, formerly her father’s chap- 
lain, who had declined from truth, 
but whom she admonishes and ex- 
horts, in an extraordinary stvle; 

isplaying great vigour of under- 
standing, accumulation of know- 
ledge, and energy of diction. She 
also had composed along and excel- 
Jent prayer for her private use. 
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Notwithstanding she had again to | 


endure the officious visits of persons | 


who were employed to undermine 
her creed, the last evening of her 
life, she prepared to sustain her sen- 
tence with exemplary piety, and true 
magnanimity. The morning of ex- 
piation at tength dawned on her 
prison walls; and her husband was 
anxious for an imterview with her, 


that he might take his farewell of | 


her. Heylin says, the officers would 
willingly” have permitted this, but 
that Lady Jane declined it; assuring 
him, however, “ that such a meet- 
ing would rather add to his afflic- 
tions, than increase that quiet w here- 
with they had possessed their souls 
for the stroke of death; that he 
ought to take courage from his rea- 
son, and derive constancy froin bis 
own heart ; that he would do well 
to remit the interview to the other 
world, where friendships were happy, 
and unions indissolvable ; and that 
theirs would be eternal, if they car- 
ried nothing with them terrestrial, 
which might hinder them from re- 
joieing.” All she could at present 
do, she added, was to bid him fare- 
well out of her window , as he passed 





j 
{ 





to the place of his suffering, on 
Tower-hill. According to her w vord, 
Jane beheld from her window her 
husband led towards the scaffold, 
when, having thus taken their fare- 
well, she awaited with firmness the 
summons to her own execution. 
Just at this crisis she had the af- 
fiction to perceive the lifeless body 
of her husband, laid on a car, borne 
under the window whence she had 
given him his farewell; the spectacle 
brought some tears into her eyes, 
which the account of his constancy 
and courage soon dried up.* Con- 
ducted by Feckenham the priest, she 
next proceeded to the seaftold which 
was prepared for her, within the 
verge of the Tower, where she kept 
her eyes upon a prayer-book of her 
own, not giving the least attention 
to the discourse of Feckenham., 
Her death was worthy of her life. 
Mountivg that throne, observes Hey- 
lin, “* from which she was to receive 
a more excellent crown than any this 
vile earth could give her,” slie ad. 
dressed some few words to the spec. 
tators. But she did not triumph in 
the offence for which she died. Ac- 
knowledging that she had not with- 
stood the offer of rovalty as her 
conscience at first counselled her,— 
erring out of respect and reverence 
to her parents, —shie impeached not 
the justice of her sentence, but, al- 


* Seeing her husband’s body conveyed 
to the chapel in the Tower, she wrote 
three sentences in Greek, Latin, and 
English, in her table-book ; which she 
gave to Sir John Gage, Constable of the 





‘Tower, who requested some memorial of 


her favour. The Greek was to this etiect : 
—‘ that, if his executed body should give 
testimony against her before men, his 
most blessed soul should give an eternal 


proof of her innocency in the presence of 


God!” The Latin one added, ** that hu- 
man justice was against his body, but the 
divine mercy would be for his soul.” She 
concjaded, in English, that, “ if her fault 
deserved punishment, her youth at least, 
and her imprudence, were worthy of ex- 

cuse; and that God and posterity would 


shew her favour.” 


72 
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though the unwilling instrument of 
ambition, would admit of death to 
give satisfaction to the injured state ; 
since she was leaving an example, 
“ that innocence excuseth not great 
misdeeds, if they any way teud to 
the destruction of the common- 
wealth.” 
to be disrobed by her attendant 
maids, who, with tearful eyes and 
ae hearts, performed that oftice 
“which was to herself no more un. 
welcome than if it had been nothing 


but the preparation to the death of 


sleep, and not to the sleep of death!” 

Being so far prepared to follow 
her decapitated lord, the Lady Jane 
repeated the Psalm of “ Miserere 
Mei Deus,’’? in her native tongue, 
speaking 4 and offering her 
neck to the executioner, who imme- 
diately on his knees entreating her 
forgiveness, she forgave him “most 
readily. He then requested her to 
stand on the straw, in doing which 
the fatal block was beheld by her. 


She now caused herself 








| 


Perceiving it, she said “ I pray you | 


dispatch me quickly!" 
knelt down, saying, 
it off before I lay me down ! MU Ag 
this , the e xecutioner said * Ne », 
dam.” Then she tied a handker- 
chief about her eves; and, 
feeling for the block, said, “ What 
shall Ido? Where is it?) Where is 
it?” Hereupon one of the by- 
standers guided her, when she di- 


Ma. 


Then she | 
“Will you take 


thus | 


chaplain to her father, 


rectly laid her head dene, stretched | 


forth her body, 
into thy hands | commend my spirit,’ 
ahe meekly submitted to the axe, 
upon the 19th day of February, in 
the year 1554. 


Lady Jane Gray. 


and, saying “ L ord 
} 


This ornament of humanity and | 


yewel of her 
acarcely less than royal, who ‘ with 
the learning of a scholar led the life 
of a saint,” and combined in herself 
“the mnocence of childhood, 
beauty of youth, the solidity of ma. 
turity, and the gravity of age’—this | 
iHustrious and accomplished and ex- 


ihe | 


sex—whose birth was | 
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cellent fair, condemned in fact altoe 
gether for the offences of her parents, 
was doomed to undergo an ignomie 
nious death before she had completed 
her seventeenth year! Cause enough 
had our nrartyrologis st to exclaim, the 
veneravle Fox, after he had detailed 
the partic ulars of this tragedy, that 


Though with dry eyes this story may be 
read, 
Yet floods of tears the pitying writer shed, 

Parental authority was at this time 
urged to an extent of which persons 
can form no conception in the present 
day; and filial obedience was the 
prominent cause of the sufferings of 
Lady Jane, though aided, perhaps, 
by the influence of matrimonial af- 
fection. She was the sacred victim 
of these ties. Magnanuimous to the 
last, however, while she acknow. 
ledged her fault, she reproached not 
the authors of her untimely end¢ 
which she endured with an equani. 
mity and elevation of soul seldom to 
be equalled, and never to be trane- 
scended. 

Some of her writings are yet pree 
served to the world. Among these 
are specified Four Latin Epistles; 
her Conference with Feckenham, 
Abbot of Westminster, who was sent 
by Queen Mary to convert her to 
Poperv; a to Dr. Harding, 
on his aban- 
donment of the voles faith: a 
Prayer, for her own use, during her 
Imprisonment; certain Latin Verses, 
written in Prison with a Pin ;* her 


Letter 





* On the wall of the apartment in 
which Lady Jane was confined, she ine 
scribed the following lines with her pin: 
Nou aliena, putes, homini qa obtingere 

possulf, 
hodierna mihi, eras erit illa tib 

JANE Dupisy. 
Paraphvased : 
Think not, O mortal! vainly gay, 
That thou trom human woes art free ; 
‘The bitter cup I drink to-day, 
‘Yo-morrow may be drauk by thee! 


1. 


Sors 


Deo jnvante, nila nocet liver nalus ; 

































































































































32 
Speech on the Scaffold; the Com- 
plaint of a Sinner; the Duty of a 
Christian; a Letter to her Father ; 
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aud Two Notes, contained in a Ma- | 


nuel of Prayers, which is supposed 
to have been the composition of the 
Duke of Somerset. These produc- 
tious have entitled her to be classed 





Ee non javante, nil juvat labor gravis : 
Post tenebras, spero lucem.— 
Inip. 


Pavraphrased : 


Harmless all malice, if our God be nigh ; 
Frnitless all pains, if he his he!p deny. 
Patient | pass these gloomy hours away, 
Aud wait the morning of eternal day ! 


‘desired and deserved of 





with the “ royal and noble authors’ 
of her native land. 

Posterity has rendered that ‘ fa. 
vour” tothis noble female which she 
mankind. 
It was not favour, indeed, but jus- 
lice, to acknowledge worth so ex- 
alted and so rare. Nothing has ex- 
ceeded the true dignity of her mins, 
or the pure morality of her heart; 
and the individual who can refrain 
from commniserating her fate, with- 
out overlooking the deep instruction 
| which her catastrophe conveys, may 
| be suspected not only of the want 
of sensibility, but also of poverty of 
intellect. 
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Charlemagne ou l’Eglise delivrée. Poeme } 
Epigque, en 2! chants; par Lucien 
BonAPARTE, Membre de I'Institute de 
France. ¢ Tom. A Londres. Chez 
Longman & Co. 

Lec CIEN BONAPALTE seems to 

be as ambitious as his brother, 
but his cbject of pursuit is of a more 
exalted kind, inasmuch as to instruct 
aud delight is novler than to devas- 
tate and oppress. Napoleon could 
discover for himself no worthier oc- 
cupation than the imitation of Alex- 
ander and Cesar; Lucien is smitten 


with more honourable desire of 
emulating Homer, and Tasso, and 


Milton. He has chosen not only the 
grandest, but the most difficult task: 
the conqueror, in general, has need 
of little intellect, he Meats his pur- 
poses frequently by the application | 
of brute force alone, and, allowing 
to him sonie mental ingenuity for 
the movement of his m: achinery, he 
still can only be considered as a 
more splendid mechanic;—thus a 
skilful chieftain is quite as common 
a character as an ingenius artizan: 
every age produces a crop of them. 
A great poet is a much rarer being: 
3 


| have 


| 





trom the beginning of time, there 
scarcely existed a dozen who 
deserve that appellation! nor is this 
matter of surprize, when the infinite 
number of qualifications necessary to 
form a poet is taken into the account. 
It denotes, therefore, an ambition of 
no ordinary magnitude to come for- 
ward as a candidate for enrolment 
among this small and sacred band: 
and it is the business of the critic to 
enquire Whether these pretensions are 
the dictates of a presumptuous con- 
ceit, or really spring from a just and 
accurate self-consciousness. 

In the case before us, if Lucien 
Bonaparte has formed an erroneous 
judgment on the subject of his 
clauns, it is not that he is unconsci- 
ous of the magnificence of the prize 
to which he aspires, but because he 
has miscalculated his own powers. 
He is not the rash soldier who rushes 
into the combat ignorant otf the 
prowess of his opponent, and fearless 
because he is ignorant: he is rather 
one, who, fully aware of the diflicul- 
ties which he must encounter, at the 
same time fancies that he possesses 
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within hinself the resources for sur- | 


mounting them. He pays always, 


{ 
} 
| 
where there is opportunity, due ho- | 
|] 
| 
' 
} 


mage to the mighty genius of Homer, 


and Tasso, and Milton, and his other | 


great predecessors: he has evidently 
studied them with no little care, and 
fully appreciates their sublimities: he 
never appears to forget that it is a 
hallowed circle into which he is 
going to venture; and yet he ven- 
tures. Is his courage w ell-founded 2 


Certainly not, w tg referred to the | 


stupendous nature of his undertaking. 
Still his powers are not of the com- 
mon order, and his mistake springs 
from a cause which has misled more 
than one able man. He mistakes 
the high relish, the enthusiastic fond- 
ness, the ardent wish of resembling 
them, which he bears towards those 
divine models, for the capacity of 


doing something in the same glorious | 





style: a man of timid temperament | 


would at once sink under the weiglit | 


of his own admiration; but an ardent 
disposition is inevitably led to attempt 


ten a poem, every canto of which 


| shews both his abilities and his taste, 


yet, from the absence of that pervad- 
ng influence of genius to which we 
have alluded, there never perhaps 


| appeared a work, which it is more 


difficult to read through. Perhaps 
one great reason of its languid effect 
may be that the author on principle 
excludes from it the enchanting ex- 
travagancies of romance, and the 
agency of those aerial beings who 
seem to live of right in the regions 
of poetry: he thus rejects the esta- 
blished inventions of his art, and has 
not strength nor fertility of fancy 
sufficient to make creations of his 
own. Thus the poem becomes little 
else than a dry historical narrative, 
differing fro m prese only in the ana- 
chronism of its dates and the mea- 
sured arrangement of the syllables, 

The subject of the poem is the 
deliverance of the Church by Charle- 
magne, ‘Tasso himself had once the 


Intention of writing upon this event, 


iy ‘ ‘ 
to imitate what it admires. The’ 
| poetical capabilities as the crusade 


imagination, continually excited by 


the contemplation of its favourite | 
object, appears to create the requisite | 


| 


faculties, and, in the language of the | 


philosophical poet of Rome, the un- 
quenchable desire becomes an inspir- 
ing deity. It is quite obvious, that 
an attempt founded on so ideal a 
basis must fail: Lucien Bonaparte, 
therefore, has failed: at the same 
time, in the prosecution of his design, 
he has manifested such 
must ever redeem him from con- 
tempt. He is evidently a man of high- 
ly cultivated mind: he is thoroughly 


acquainted with all the niceties of | 


the mechanism of poetry, all its 

rtifices of diction, 
thought : but he wants that, without 
which no long poem can be made to 
live, namely, that commanding intel- 
lect and anunating soul, which at 
once excite and keep alive our atten- 
tion and delight. ‘Thus he has writ- 


Erir. Lapy'’s Mac. No.1. 





and turns of | 


talents as' 


| 
| 
| 





| ae aaa ‘ 
and indeed the expedition against 


the Lombards seems as replete with 


itself. Tasso would no doubt have 
treated it in a very different manner 
from the present author: he would 
have embellished it with enclhant- 
ments, and tales of love, and fabulous 
deeds of arms. Lucien Bonaparte 
scorns fiction: he reduces even ro= 
mance itself to dull probability; and 
to shew his contempt for chivalrous 
extravagancies, he even at the funeral 
of the wonderful Orlando himself 
introduces a priest who doles out a 
tedious homily on the vanity of hu- 
man greatness. This is “‘moralizing 
a song” to a degree which might 
make a puritan shrug his shoulders : 
it is as much out of place as the ser- 
mon cf Fielding’s* Major Bath, read 
at the masquerade. One can indeed 
see throughout the work that, thongh 
the author is perfectly conversant 
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with Italian models and dearly fond 
of them, and though upon the whole 
the conduct of the story and the 
style of thinking is more Italian than 
French, yet he has evidently taken 
such large draughts of French criti- 
cism as have cooled his poetical en- 
thusiasm, and have tended to throw 
a pedantic air of didactic reason even 
over fable itself. He has, indeed, 
ts One Improvement, rejected the 
¥rench heroic couplet, than which, 
nothing can be more destructive of 
metrical harmony, and has adopted 
in its place a stanza, which is, we 
believe, of his own fabrication. It 
seems to us to be of very clumsy 
construction : it consists of ten lines, 
the first six of which close with a 
short line: then follow four more 
totally independent of the preceding, 
and which no artifice of enunciation 
can connect so as to make consistent 
music of the whole. We give the 
first stanza that we pitch upon as a 
specimen, 
* Oriande a ces mots a découvert sa téte : 
Du casque dégagés, ses longs cheveux 
flottauts 
Roulent en boucles d'or, et ses regards 
touchants 
Fixés sur le Chrétien commencent sa con- 
quete, 
Monclar la contemplait: a son ardent 
courroux 
Succéde un feu plus doux : 
Un momenta suff pour allumer sa flamme! 
De sa jeune ennemie et la voix et les traits 
Dun trouble involontaire ont pénétré son 
ame : 
L’eil atiaché sur elle il la suit au palais.” 
2 Canto, 13 stanza. 
The reason, however, which he 
gives for preferring this stanza to the 
couplet is so whimsical that we shall 
give it and dismiss it without a com- 
ment. Supposing him to be entirely 
in earnest, we cannot guess by what 
fogic we could reach him. He says, 
that the epic and the ode should be 
m stanzas, because they both pre- 
suppose that the poet is singing; 
whereas tragedy should be in cou- 
plets, because tragedy speaks and 
does not sing, 
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The best parts of his poem are, 
we think, the second canto, the 
ninth, and the sixteenth. The se. 
cond contains more of romance in it 
than almost any other canto: the 
encounter and subsequent love of 
Monclar and Oriande is told with 
much feeling and delicacy: it bears, 
however, a strong resemblance in 
parts to the Tancred and Clorinda 
of Tasso. The conversion of the 
infidel lady to christianity from af- 
fection for her captive lover, is an 
old story, but will be read again 
with renewed pleasure in the follow- 
ing prettily-worded stanza: 


“Les Chrétiens consternés croyaient a 
son trépas : 

Ils regrettaient Monclar: mais un destin 
prospere 

Dans les murs de Narbonne attend te té- 
meraire : 

L’Hymen doit succéder aux fureurs des 
combats. 

Dieu voulut se servir d’une flamme pro- 
fane ! 

La jeune musulmane 
D’aucun mortel encor n’avait subi la loi ; 
Monclar seu! asservit sa fiére indépen- 

dance : 
Et l'amour Veclairant du flambeau de la 
toi 
De son coeur étonné dississa lignorance.” 
Chant. 2. stan. 14. 

It is to be regretted that the man 
who could embellish one of the 
common incidents of romance with 
such pleasing language, should have 
felt such a dislike to those charming 
dreams of chivalry which have been 
the delight of all other poets, and 
which can give to verse as much 
grace as they borrow from it. 

The ninth canto gives a descrip- 
tion of Hell and its inhabitants. This 
is a subject which has not only oc- 
cupied the pens of Homer and Vir- 
gil, but Dante and Milton also have 
thrown a dreadful sublimity round 
it, which, it might have been ex- 
pected, would have deterred any 
ordinary man from treading the same 
abyss. Lucien Bonaparte however 
is not easily daunted: he dares to 


penetrate the same dangerous glooide 
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He has put forth all his powers, and 
it must be confessed, that, though 
infinitely below his models, he far 
excels himself. It is evident that 
Dante was perpetually in his eye, 
but he has not copied him with ser- 
vility. There is, however, but one 
attempt at originality, and that had 
been better spared. He affects to 
depose the devil from that throne 
which not only the heathen poets but 
Milton himself has allowed to him: 
he thinks, forsooth, that a crown 
and sceptre are inconsistent with that 
idea of punishment which Scripture 
ascribes for the doom of the arch- 
fiend. This is a silly affectation: he 
could scarcely conceive that a poet 
would be bound to vindicate the 
actual facts of his narrative, or that 
any person on earth would go to an 


epic poem to deduce from it a reli- | 
gious creed. There is too much of 


this sort of cant: Lucien, in fact, is 
either so staunch a devotee, or, on 
account perhaps of the peculiar pa- 
tronage under which he lives and 
flourishes, so horribly afraid of be- 
ing suspected of any attaclinent to 
the old sect of infidels io which he 
once belonged, that he is ever going 
out of his way to shew his bigotted 
and absolute submission to the most 
unqualified doctrines of his holy 
mother church. His bigotry, how- 
ever, whether real or affected, has 
not been able entirely to destroy his 
poetical taste; and the following de- 
scription of Satan is both spirited 
and grand ; 
“‘ Tl se léve, a ces mots, sur les gouffres 
profonds : 
De flamme et de bitume une colonne im- 
mense 
Au travers du chaos rapidement s’élancé, 
Aiusi PEtna vomit en epais tourbillons 
De ses flams déchirés les entrailles fu- 
mantes : 
Les nations tremblantes 
Palissent : tout frémit ; toute redoute la 
mort, 
Tel, Varchange déchu,dans la nuée affreuse 
éleve i impétuenx, et ‘chere he en son essor 


Des enfants du Trés-haut la demeure 
odieuse 
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Il s'applaudit déja de sa course funeste : 
Il croit déja toucher au redoutable seuil, 
Quand l’oracle de Dieu, dans l’empire du 


deuil 
Est porté tout a coup par le souffle cés 
leste : 


Cet oracle infaillible, immuable, éternel, 
Que la Vi ierge du Ciel 


| Obtint pour préserver ses enfants d’escla- 


vage, 

Tombe oan la foudre au sejour deg 
pervers : 

Le Tartare ébranlé pousse un soupir de 
rage, 

Et confond dans un cri tous les cris des 
enfers. 

NI LES PORTES D’ENFER, NI LES FAI« 
BLES MORTELS 

NE PREVAUDRONT JAMAIS SUR L’EGLISE 
CHRETIENNE, 

De larrét du Tres-haut la promesse cer, 
taine 

Retentit, se prolonge en accents solennelss 

Lair ténébreux gémit et Lucifer s’arréte, 

Sur sa coupable téte 
La voix duTout-puissant a jetté la terreur: 
I] hésite un moment suspendu sur l’abime., 
Mais bientot le Tartare ouvrant sa pros 

tondeur, 
Dans ses tlancs embrasés engloutit sa vice 
time. 

He peoples hell with its usual in- 
habitants: the unfeeling rich men, 
corrupt judges, traitors, calumni- 
ators, impious priests, wicked writers, 
robbers, adulterers, &c. &c.; but 
the great vial of his wrath is poured 
on the head of ambitious conquerors 
and their base adulators. He recurs 
more than once to this last class of 
the damned, and seems never tired 
of assaulting them with all the energy 
of his indignation. Certainly these 
are the persons who do most mischief 
on earth, and deserve therefore a 
more abundant punishment: it is 
pleasing also to see a poet breathing 
vengeance against a species of beings 
whom poets have in all ages been too 
apt to flatter, and whom poetry has 
not a little contributed to nourish. 
But will it be altogether unfair to 
ask, whether this peculiarly fierce 
anger of the poet Lucien was not is 
some degree stimulated by fraternal 
hatred ?—whether, in fact, he has 
not taken this method of retaliating 
the injuries which he has suffered 
F 2 
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from Napoleon. We have no ob- 
jection to this sort of poetical justice; 
we only allude to it to account for 
that violent resentment which, per- 
haps, was scarcely expected froma 
man who was once as ambitions as 
any adventurer of his day,.and who 
is still enjoying the magnificent fruits 
of that former ambition. In _pursu- 
ance with his plan, he consigns to 
hell Alexander, Romulus, Augustus ; 
nor will the reader be much surpr ised 
that the Prince of Canino and the 
protegé of the Pope—albeit, he was 
once a republican,—should place in 
the same regions of torment such 
mien as the two Brutuses and Timo- 
leon. We are, however, a 
astonished at his partiality for the 
*‘ noble Caesar,” who was as san- 
guinary aw ardor, and as restless a 
disturber of the peace of the world, 
as well as of his own country, as any 
successful Russian on record. Nor 
are we quite satisfied at his placing 
Seneca in hell: perhaps that philo- 
sopher might not practise all those 
lessons of virtue which he taught so 
beautifully; but a generous poet 
would have hesitated a long time 
before he would heap on a man, ge- 
nerally reputed good and wise, the 
charges of base adulation and mur- 
der, on no better foundation, as far 





' 


as we know at least, than a doubtful | 


passage in the sarcastic ‘Tacitus. We 
shall conclude our remarks on this 
canto by recommending to the reader 
the followi ing striking picture of Ju- 
das. The admiration with which the 
devil is supposed to contemplate a 
traitor of kindred enormity is forci- 
weg conceived. 
Au milieu deux rugit Papétre déicide, 
ni vendit aux bourreaua le sang du Fils 
de Dien, 
Et vers Getsémani 
bren 
Tui livra le Seigneur par un baiser perfide, 
Liange — dit admire et contemple Ju- 
gas, 
De leurs noirs attentats, 
De ieur longs chatiments la mesure est 


USAC 7 


guidant laveugle hé- 





Lim etl'autre est'déchu d’un rang presque 
divin. 
Tous les tourments connus sous la voiite 
infernale 
Poursuivent l'aftreux couple et déchirent 
son sein.” 9 Chant. 37. 
The sixteenth Canto represents the 
Christian Religion as appearing to 
Vitikind, and shewing to him, in vi- 
sion, all the subsequent race of the 
French kings. Since the days of 
Virgil almost every epic poet has 
introduced a prophetic vision ; and 
Lucien has managed his exhibition 
with tolerable skill, though certainly 
not with a success equal to V oltaire 
in the Henriade. He bestows just 


mo- | praise on Llenry LV. and just censure 
little | 


on Francis I.; but he has shewn 
rather more admiration for Louis 
XIV. than is consistent with his 
usual detestation of ambition. How- 
ever, he saves his credit on this score 
in some measure by dwelling on the 
religious observances of Louis; but 
this consistency is obtained at the 
price of all good sense and liberal 
feeling: for what can be more re- 
volting than to see a well-educated 
gentleman of the nineteenth century 
(one, too, who has seen something of 
the world, and should know what is 
fitting,) dwelling, however, with rap- 
ture on the devotional infatuation of 
a monarch who destrayed the com- 
forts and alienated the minds of a 
large portion of his subjects by the 
most blind and hateful persecu- 
tions? 

We have not room for a detailed 
account of the whole poeni; suilice 
it to say that it follows, with small 
variation, the real history of Charle- 
magne. It is full of processions and 
pomp and shews; but it contains 
very little to interest the feelings. 
No golden dreams of enchantment, 
no enthusiastic bursts of passion— 
scarcely any fancy, and no love, 
Such a work can never be a favourite 
with any people; but it, no doubt, 
will frequently be referred to as a 
specimen of au elegant mind, as 
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bued with the love of poetry, and 
devoting its entire faculties, and 
those not contemptible, to the most 
graceful occupation under heaven, 
it will also be recorded to the honour 
ef Lucien Bonaparte, that, not con- 
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tent with the splendours of wealth 
and rank, he thought no enjoyment 
so true, and no reputation so respec. 
table, as that obtained by mental. 
exertion in a moral and intellectual 
pursuit, 
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« Fis Highness the Governor ordered me to 
call up whatever persons Iwould choose to 
name, and inwhatever numbers, among all 
the dead, from the beginning of the world 
to the present time.” SWIFT. 
T is not mere cant to say that our 

ancestors were sometimes wiser 
than we are: they had not more ca- 
pacity, but they had more opportu- 
nity for w isdom. Knowledge was 
not so much a mercenary trade as it 
is now-a-days: there were no news- 
papers, no reviews, no magazines, 
no country boarding-schools, where 

a man could bring his little quantum 

of learning to market and find a pur- 

chaser even for the most worthless 
goods, Science was then cultivated 
for its own sake, or, at least, as her 
rewards were few, the candidates for 
them were few also. Knowledge 
then was of more difficult access than 
at present : there were not only no 

royal roads, no king’s highways, 7 

her temple, but no short cuts, 1 

bye roads, no halfpenny ievellies 

Those who sought her were forced 

to make their own way; many a 

labyrinth was to be threaded, many 

a thicket to be pierced through, 

many a gulph to be overleaped. 

Who but the adventurous spirit that 

doated on enterprise and laughed at 

danger would have then attempted 
the almost desperate journey; and 
who could achieve that journey with 
success, and not have proved him- 
self a man of invincible patience 
and irresistible ardour. 
learning then was a person of as ro- 
mantic activity as a knight of chi- 


A man of 








better name can be given to doubts 
and sophistries), but he had literally 
as much ground to travel over. 
Every town had not then its circus 
lating library, and country gentle- 
men had othe, amusements bes 
sides collecting books which they 
could not read: so that the curious 
scholar could not ascertain a point 
without a positive emigration, and 
he who wished to learn Greek must 
have been a bolder man than any 
who embarked his all in the crusade 
to Jerusalem. No wonder, then, 
that the minds of such men were of 
a more masculine and hardy cast 
than those of modern date; their 
faculties were well and soundly train- 
ed and exercised: whereas now you 
buy knowledge, like your coat, ready 
made. In one street a smart pro- 
fessor lectures; in another some pro- 
digious orators debate; in another 
stands a bookseller’s shop, full of 
‘Keys to the Sciences, and Erudition 
made easy.” Even he that runs may 
read—for, lo! the very walls are 
covered with the branches of litera- 
ture. Thus, all are smatterers, and 
none are learned; for who will toil 
up a hill when he may walk through 
atunnel, or who will wade through 
a river if a bridge is at hand? 
Methinks I hear some of my lady- 
readers exclaiming, with their cha- 
racteristic sagacity, not unmixed 
with impatience.— And, pray, Mr. 
Censor, who and what are you? For 
one who writes in @ magazine you 
talk rather largely. Are you one of 


valry; he had not merely to combat | those giant-sc holars of whom you 


as many giants and ser pets (for what | make so much parade; and, if not, 
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why do vou so foolishly provoke a 
comparison which must tend to your 
own discomfort and disgrace ?” ae 
this 1 answer, that inmy own person 
I have no pretensions: I merely wish 
to direct attention to those who ap- 
pear to me most to deserve attention. 
I desire solely to introduce the ladies 
to the acquaintance of some of the 
finest worthies of our language, and 
sure I am that they will not repent 
the hour of this introduction; for 
when was the time when the female 
mind was not delighted with manly 


sense, with magnanimous feeling, 
and with unsullied goodness !—Nav, 


Madam, do not interrupt me: I 
assure you I mean no flattery. 

Lady. Sir, your quick anticipa- 
tion seems to imply that you are not 
entirely free on that score: but I 
will hope better of you. In the 
mean time be pleased to tell me who 
are those astonishing beings whom 
you recommend with so much pomp 
and such mysterious solemnity. Have 
you discovered any new mines of 
literature, or are you simt with the 
ridiculous ambition of dragging from 
obscurity some darling of your own 
imagination 2” 

Author. “ Madam, you reprove 


me well: I ouglit to have been more 
explicit. I have not the paltry va- 


nity to wish to erect myself into the 
patron of forgotten authors, or to 
claim credit for discovering beauties 
in writings which were despised by 
contemporary readers. What I mean 
to say is, that there is a great mass 
of even established excellence which 
is more praised than read.” 

Lady. “ What is that, Sir?” 

Author. “ The works of themen 
to whom I allude are sometimes 
too voluminous ; sometimes they are 
clogged with unnecessary matter ; 
sometimes they are filled with 
conceits and phantasies uncongenial | 
to modern taste. Siill I) maintain | 
that they have in them beauties 
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which, if well selected, shall please : 


every reader. For instance, Madam, 
the names of Sir’ Thomas More, Lord 
Bacon, and Sir Thomas Brown, must 
be familiar to you; yet you have 
probably been deterred from lo: oking 
into any of their writings: you have 
been told, perhaps, th: it the style of 
the first is obsolete, that the reason- 
ing of the second is abstruse, that 
the ideas of the last are wild and 
extravagant. New, with your per- 
mission, [ will undertake to produce 
such specimens to you as shall con- 
vince you that Sir Thomas More 
was an elegant and ingenious histo- 
rian, that Bacon was a man of en- 
chanting fancy as well as of profound 
sagacity, and that Brown had a mind 
rich almost as nature herself. Nay, 
to come lower: you are, of course, 
intimately acquainted with Milton 
and Cowley as poets, but perhaps 
you have yet to learn that their 
prose is equal to their poetry. In 
poetry, too, you are well acquainted 
with Shakespeare and with Spenser 
—they.are the sun and moon of the 
system: still I think you will not 
accuse me of putting upon you an 
idle and silly journey, if T also lead 
you into the galaxy of smaller stars 
of contemporary creation, eclipsed, 
indeed, by the superior brightness of 
those “everlasting and magnificent 
planets, but themselves also immortal, 
and each shining with its own certain 
and peculiar radiance. To drop all 
metaphor, my intention is, from tine 
to tame, to produce snch samples 
from some of our old writers as shall 
prove that they deserve no less the 
consideration of the present age than 
the veneration of their contempora- 
ries. | shall also venture to accom- 
pany them with such critical remarks 
as may shew, that, if I am not a dis- 
criminating admirer of these aneient 
wits, I have at least attempted to 
find a sufficient reason both for my 
fondness and respect.—Are you will- 
ing to see my exlibition !” 

Lady. “ Certainly: only take care 
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make the most tiresome companions 


that yor do not raise expectations 
which you cannot answer.” 

Author. “1 shall use my best 
endeavours, and rely on the charac- 
teristic indulgence of the ladies for 
the most favourable construction and 
most liberal judgment.” 

Lady. “ Nay, Sir, if you begin 
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to flatter, it will be better for you to 
be silent.” 

Author. ‘Madam, I am dumb 
till next month; meantime, I take a 
most reluctant leave of a lady who 
evidently appreciates my plan so 


justly.” [Exeunt, on different sides, 


T. B. 


both smiling. | 
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FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Trivial fond ian !—SHAKSPEARE, 


MEMORY AND RECOLLECTION. 
NOTHING is more common than 

to confound memory with re- 
collection—the faculty of retention 
with the power of applying it. The 
poet and philosopher are generally 
considered as characters in opposi- 
tion; but perhaps the higher walks 
of poetry have seldom been success- 
fully cultivated by any one, who did 
not, in a certain degree, combine 
them. Spenser, in the Fairy Queen, 
very beautifully makes Recollection 
the skipping page of Memory :— 
A little boy did on him still attend, 


To reach whenever he for ought did send- 
And oft, when things were lost, or laid 


amis, 
That boy them sought and unto him did 
fend. 


This is ingeniously correct, and, if 
not paged by Recollection, Memory 
is often an incumbrance to its pos- 
sessor. We may all call to mind 
individuals whom retentive memories 


in the world. We are ourselves ac- 
quainted with one, who, although 
well informed on most subjects, has 
30 little government of his reminis- 
cences, that he can only begin at 
the beginning and run down like a 
clock. There is a pleasant passage 
on this disposition, to say all that can | 
be said, in the Pleaders of Racine: | 





. | 
; At the creation of the world,” : 





exclaims a pompous advocate, ad- 
dressing hunself to the judge—** My 
learned brother,” interrupts the ap- 
prehensive magistrate, “ skip to the 
flood, if you please.” —To return to 
Spenser :—a judicious attention to 
the early efforts of the associating 
principle in education will do mest 
to secure to memory its brisk attend- 
ant, recollection. How much, in- 
deed, depends, in morals, manners, 
habits, and mental constitution, on 
the first exercise of the faculty of 
combination ; and yet to the nur- 
sery, or wnat is little superior to the 
nursery, how generally, even in re- 
spectable life, are the predispositions 
of character entrusted ! 





HUGONOTS. 

The French protestants received 
this designation from their catholic 
countrymen about 1559, previous to 
which year they were called Towren- 
geaux, of the city of Tours: but 
about that time a belief prevailed, 
that a nocturnal spirit walked up 
and down the streets of Tours, whom 
the inhabitants denominated King 
Hugon, and they called one of the 
city gates King Hugon’s gate: through 
this gate the protestants were ob- 
served to pass at night, on a certain 
occasion connected with their cause 
and worship, and hence they obtain-. 
ed the name of Hugonots, 
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SIR CHARLES GRANDISON—CLEMENTINA. 

An ingenious writer, in a periodi- 
eal work no longer continued,* has 
taken some pains to prove that, in 
the minds of competent judges, 
Shakespeare is generally lowered by 
representation; or, in other words, 
that a strong closet conception of 
his creations, is seldom improved by 
a visit to the theatre. Madame de 
Staél seems of the same opinion, 
when she observes, that Shakespeare, 
by regarding humanity with some- 
thing like the gaze of a superior be- 
ing, ” frequently developes passions 
and feelings with such a glance at 
Turking cause, and incipiest opera- 
tion, as sets acting at defiance. To 
the truth of these positions we cor- 
dially subscribe, and are even dis- 
posed to carry the opinion further, 
and declare, that a convenient for. 
getfulness of pit, boxes, and gallery, 
not excepting managers and green- 
room, would generally be as service- 
able to the fame of the higher order 
of dramatic poets, as to the gratifi- 
cation of their readers. That all 
those recollections are unfavourable 
to the “ fine phrenzy” camot be 
donbted, to say nothing of the many 
striking subjects they necessarily 
tend to exclude. Among several that 


may occur to the general reader, we | 


will instance one, which, in truth, 
bas led to these observations. How 
noble a scope for the elevated and 
pathetic is furnished by the character 
and situation of Clementina in Sir 
Charles Grandison. The struggles 


of a pure and ingenuous female, of 


exalted principle, against a really 
innocent, butan imagined guilty, pre- 
dilection—the conflict between pas- 
sion and the influence of a creed, 
which casts a shadow, even upon 
virtue not emanating from itself— 
the terrors of a ventle | but high-toned 
mind, which, considering that not to 
conquer is to incur the anger of 
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* The Reticctor, No. I. 
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heaven, unsettles itself in the attempt; 
—disconnect all this from the idea 
of immediate representation, and 
how admirable a theme for the trayic 
muse. Combine it for a moment 
with Drury Lane or Coven Garden, 
and the illusion ceases: catholic 
emancipation and Dr. Milner—the 
pope and coronation oaths—the in- 
quisition and the jesuits— 

Fremites and friars, 

Black, white, and grey! 
rush into the recollection; the swell- 
ing conception subsides—the beau- 
tiful vision is no more | 

LADY JANE GREY. 

The printed proclamation issned 
in the name of this unhappy lady is 
extremely rare. It was from the 
press of Richard Grafton, who had 
been printer to their “ Kings’ Ma- 


jesty” Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 


and who, singularly enough, calls 
himself “ priuter to her Majesty” 
Queen Jane. Queen Mary did not 
permit Grafton to hold the office 
under her, but gave it Jolin Cawood, 
—Jane’s proclamation is thus set 
forth > 

“% Proclamation in the name of 
« Sfane by the grace of God Quene 
of England, France, and Ireland, 
shewing her title and right to the 
crown after the death of K. Edw. 
6. She being the daughter of 
Henry Gray, D. of Suffolk, and the 
 Jady Francis his wife, daughter of 
s Mary the third wite of ‘Charles 
« Brandon, D. of Suffolk, daughter 
“to K. Hen. 7, and 2d sister to K. 
* Hen. $8, which lady lane was the 
“wife of Gilford Dudley, son of 
John Dudley D. of Northumber- 
“ Jand, pretending that the Lady 
Mary and the “Ati Elizabeth 
. daughters to Kk. Hen. S were ille- 
witimate and disabled to inherile 
“ the kingdome by K. Hen. 8 by 
“ Act of Parliamt. and were not 
“also sisters to K. Edw. 6 of the 
“ whole blood, and that K. Edw. 6 
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* by his last will settled the crowne 
“on her the said Lady Iane (as 
* right was), and thereupon K. Edw. 
“6 being dead, she claymed the 
“© crowne as her right and required 
“ obedience of all her subiects to 
“her as their lawfall Quene by this 
“ Proclam. Dat. 10 [uly in the first 
“ yeare of her reigne. Printed by 
“Rich, Grafton, printer to her 
“ Maty. 1553.” 

Thi: Proclamation havingbeen is- 
sued four days after the de ~ath of King 
Edward VI 
thumberland and Suffolk, with their 
two children, Guildford Dudley and 


the Lady Jane his wife, being ap- | 5 


. the two Dukes of Nor- | 
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the sea, and in the immediate con- 
templation of mountains which tower 
nearly as far beyond them again,— 
how differently must they “regard 
nature from the rest of ale’ 
Most of our readers will have pe- 
rused, with pleasure, Brydone’s de- 
scription of Mount Etna. The 
conception of a far more magnificent 
object may be obtained by a perusal 
of M. Humboldt’s account of Co- 
topaxi in the kingdom of Quito, the 
lottiest of the Volcanoes of the 
Andes. The absolute height of this 
tremendous mass he describes to be 
nearly 6000 yards, or upwards of S00 
yards higher than Vesuvius would 


prehended, and convicted of treason be, were it _— on the Peak of 


against Queen Mary, were all four | 


beheaded, 


TRAVELLERS. 





THREE 


Once ona time (says an old writer) 
Fire, Water, and Reputation, joining 
company, agreed to travel togethier, 
and consulted, before they set out, 
how they should be likely to find 
each other if they chanced to part 
company. Fire said, “ When you 
see smoke you will find me;” Water 
said, * When you see marshy land, 
there I shall be discovered ;” but 
Reputation said, “ Beware that you 
do not lose me, for, if you do, you 
will run the hazard of never finding 
me again.” 


COTOPAXI. 

The romance of nature far ex- 
ceeds that of imagination. In ac- 
companying the traveller Humboldt 
to the climes, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star, 


With meteor-standard to the winds un- 
furld, 


Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half 


the world, 
one might suppose oneself, as far as 
the mere wonderful is concerned, it 
company with Domingo pi 
or Bergerac. The inhabitants of 
plains elevated from two to three 
thousand yards above the level of 
Brit. Lavy’s Mac. No. i. 
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Teneriffe. To complete the picture, 
in 1738, the flames, in an eruption, 
rose another 900 yards above the 
brink of the crater. These stupen- 
dous scenes on our own earth are 
more directly productive of the sen- 
timent of sublimity than even the 
overwhelming truths of astronomy. 
The latter can only be arrived at by 
induction, and conceived by astrong 
effort of abstraction : for, however 
excursive the imagination, it seldom 
proceeds far w hen unassisted by the 
senses. In wandering among w orlds 
and systems humanity quickly be. 
comes fatigued ; and, reposing on a 
scale, learns to see stars and planets 
in their visible dimensions only. In 
reference to this unmanageable sub- 
ject, we therefore talk magnificently 
and conceive meanly. ‘To the vast 
and wonderful of his native globe 
man is more adequate : it fills, with- 
out overpowering, his mind; ex- 
pands, without confounding, i it. How, 
ever wild and extraordinary the 
theatre of observation, be is in a 
manner at home; a thousand vary. 
Ing associations connect the whole 
with himself, inspire hima with cow. 
placency, and tinge the scleun 
impression of a primary cause with 
grateful emotion and pleasing sure 
prise, 
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GODDESS OF WEDLOCK. 

Those who sacrificed to Juno as 
the goddess of wedlock, always 
caused the gall to be taken from the 
offering before consecration, and cast 
behind the altar. This was to inti- 
mate that passionate anger and bit- 
terness of reproach should be left at 
the nuptial threshold. 





MILTON’S EVE. 

The lasting influence of a fine 

tmagination upon public sentiment is 
forcibly evinced by the Paradise 
Lost. ‘The male and female charac- 
ter, as depictured by Milton, fur- 
nishes so many beautiful traits, which 
the heart acknowledges and the un- 
derstanding allows, that some, to the 
correctness of which neither should 
assent, pass muster along with them. 
Thus, from the nature of his design, 
the poet was obliged to make Eve 
weak, and to clothe her with every 
charm that could make weakness 
lovely. But, why this picture of en- 
chanting folly; of fascinating sim- 
pleness, which rests so entirely on 
masculine support, as to fall the in. 
stant it is out of sight, should be 
made the type of what the sex is, 
and, by many, of what it ought to be, 
it is difficult to imagine. That wo- 
man is amiable in spite of imperfec- 
tion, is the creed of manly and sub- 
stantial gallantry ;—that she is so, be- 
cause of it, the affected belief only of 
the Dorimants and Courtalls of the 
age,into whose service we cannot allow 
the genius of Milton to be enlisted. 
We repeat, that the Paradise Lost is 
built on the weakness of its heroine: 
a weakness that can only be rendered 
attractive by unresisting suavity and 
redeeming gentleness. How far its 
‘great author was from deeming his 
“mother of mankind” a meatal 
mirror for her descendants, is obvious 
from many of the less brilliant pas- 
sages of that poem itself, and still 
more from the tenor of others of his 
works, particularly his Comus. 


and Recollections. 





QUEEN ELIZASETII. 


It is remarkable that the numerous 
portraits of this queen are nearly 
uniform as to dress and profusion of 
valuable ornament; for at her death 
no less than three thousand different 
habits were found in her wardrobe, 
and she possessed the dresses of all 
countries, 





HUMAN IMPROVEMENT—SPANISH 
CATTLE. 

Whiat extraordinary practical re- 
sults are every day adding to the 
triumph of experimental philosophy. 
Light appears likely soon to stream 
upon us like water; and a few days 
ago a public journal at once proved 
and announced the completion of a 
machine, which, by lessening the 
labour of the press, must ev entually 
tend to the general interests of lite- 
rature. The immediate injury to 
individuals from discoveries of this 
nature is doubtless a subject for 
regret; and every thing possible 
should be done to alleviate it, except 
impeding improvement itself. To do 
the latter is to injure humanity ge- 
nerally, as the following striking 
instance of national absurdity will 


assist to demonstrate.—In many of 


the wild and intricate passages of the 
Andes, says Humboldt, as cattle 
cannot be used, their part is perform- 
ed by men, who, with chairs and 
saddies fastened to their bodies, per- 
form the part of beasts, and carry 
travellers in journies of fourteen and 
fifteen days’ duration. A few years 
ago, it seems, a project was formed 
to render some of the dreary avenues 
passable by mules; when all those 
miserable beings, whose backs are 
frequently raw with their burthens, 
unanimously petitioned against it. 
To the Spanish gov ernment such an 
appeal was irresistible. With the 
same amiable consideration for sub- 


Jects who love to be saddled, which 


distinguishes it at the present hour, 
it attended to thei enlightened re- 
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monstrance: and thus, if they ever 
cease to be asses, it will not be the 
fault of their rulers. 





MOURNING. 


The lovely but unfortunate Anne | 
Boleyn wore yellow mourning for | 
Catharine of Arragon: on ti > de ath | 
of Anne Boleyn the cruel Henry put 


on white mourning. 


ee eee nen sea 


MR. AND MRS. 

Mr. Samuel Clarke, the biographer 
and matyrologist, extols his wife as an | 
eminent “example of piety, meekness, | 





CLARKE. 





| He rul’d, 
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chastity, industry, and obedience. 

*‘ She never rose from table,” he 

says, “ without making him a cour- 

tesy, nor drank to him without bow- 

ing; his word was a law to her, and 

'she often denied herself to gratify 

him.” Mr, Clarke appears to have 

been as good a husband as Mrs. 

Clarke was a wife. 

They were so one, that none could truly 
say 

Which did command, or 
obey : 

because she would obey; and 
she, 

In so obeying, rul’d as wellas he. 


whether did 
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FINE ARTS. 
— 
Nature-breathing Art!—THomson. 
—— 


T was a female as well as a male 
deity, which the philosophical 
antients adored as presiding over the 
sciences, and as inspiring wisdom. 
With a devotional gallantry, as su- 
perior to the prevailing modern ap- 
prehension of the mental powers of 
women, as natural graces and manly 
sense are to the affected prettimesses 
of a fashionable lounger, did the 
elegant-minded Greeks attribute to 
sacred females—the muses—the pow- 
er of inspiring abstract knowledge 
and graceful art. Mind with them 
had no distinct use, at least in rela- 
tion to the love and pursuit of spe- 
culative research and practical know- 
ledge. The greatest men of Athens 
in the golden era of Pericles, not 
excepting Socrates limself, admired 
the universal knowledge, and listened 
with delight to the unsurpassed elo- 
quence of Aspasia. Adopting, there- 





analyze with us the beautiful and 
sublime in art. Instead of directing 
their attention to the productions of 
the silk-worm, the loom, and the man- 
tua-maker, as displayed at the ball- 
room and rustling-levee; we shall, 

on each succeeding month, lead them 
into the imitative creation of mental 
and material nature, as successively 
called forth by the engraver, the 
sculptor, and painter. Instead of a 
statement of the many distinguished 
and illustrious persons who chatted, 
sipped orgeat, played cards, frisked, 
and lounged at a rout, we shall pre- 
sent, for their study and fire-side con- 
sideration, critical statements of all 
the best works of our artists as they 
progressively appear before the pub- 





ilic. Among these, the performances 
|of our professional and amateur fe- 





male artists, will hold a distinguished 
station, and we shall lose no oppor- 


fore, from the conviction of many | tunity of honoring our pages with 


facts this just conception of the mu- 
tuality of mind, we shall leave pat- | 
tern-drawing, and the last fashion, to 
those to whom they are a profession, 
and solicit the strong and discrimi- | 


| | such | names as Ansley, Batty, Byrne, 
| Damen, Goldsmith, Green, Long, 
Mee, &c. 
The fine arts cannot but consti- 
tute an interesting subject to most of 


nating faculties of our sister minds to | our readers, from their analogy to 
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elegant literature in their main 
principles of unity of harmony, 
beauty, and dignity. They will be 
also interesting to the literary reader, 
from their antithesis of light, shade, 
and various contrast; their brilliant 
display of whatever is select and im- 
pressive in nature ; their impassioned 
appeals to our sensibilities; their 
awakening our recollections to what- 
ever has charmed us in classical his- 
tory apd poetry; and for numberless 
heartfelt and intellectual associations 
arising out of our manners, our edu- 
cation, and our inbred relish of na- 
ture. If to the general reader spe- 
‘ulations on the fine arts will be thus 
gratifying, the more critical portion 
of the cultivated community, the ac- 


knowledged professors and lovers of 


art, cannot fail to regard them, if 
properly handled, as the most in- 
teresting theme im our miscellany. 
But, as the former class will necessa- 
rily be the most numerous, it will be 
our aim to accommodate our thoughts 
and expressions to the clear appre- 
hension and equal relish of both. 
We will endeavour that the untutor- 
ed in the theory or practice of art, 
shall not complain that we are merely 
Jearned critics, too abstract in thought 
and technical in language; or that 
the initiated, on the other hand, 
should accuse us of aiming at an 
amusement of the fancy rather than 
the establishment of a correct taste. 
But, to both, we promise to do our 
best, in having an equal eye to the 
descriptive as well as didactic, the 
poetry as well as plilosopliy of the 
arts. We trust, that we shall not, 
like a partial parent, confer an undue 

regard on a part, when other claims 
oughi equally to be considered. As 
the pleasures of imagination, such as 
those which are derived trom the 
elegant arts, are the link which unites 
the enjoyments of sense with those of 
the understanding, we shati take for 
our model the mingled tight and 
ghade so agreeably spread over the 








face of nature; and thus endeavour 
to unite in harmonious blending and 
lively contrast, the well considered, 
solid theory, with the vivacious illus- 
tration. In the former we will take 
up and recommend no opinion as a 
canon of criticism, but what is indis- 
putably justified by the vencrable 
parent of all criticism— Nature her- 
self; even though it might be recom- 
mended by a Landseer or a Reynolds. 
We shall pay, indeed, due deference 
to such high authorities, but we shall 
consult Nature only as our oracle. 
From her alone there shall be na 
appeal, With such an unerring load- 
star of truth we think that we may, 
without reprebensive egotism, pro- 
mise—notwithstanding promises are 
so justly suspicious from new publi- 
cations—that our endeavours to a 
certain extent at least will be success- 
ful. We may perhaps be allowed 
some little confidence in our views 


from the additional circumstance of 


our not being united to any party, 
or any academic or associated body; 
the natural effects of which, from 
selfish views and partialities, are al- 
most always found to keep down the 
independent mind, to which alone 
superior genius can be allied. We 
shall, therefore, scrutinize an R. A, 
with the same scrupulosity of truth 
as a youthful aspirant for fame, 
We shall not, we hope, be so dazzled 
by the luminous talent of a West, a 
Stothard, or a Haydon, as to suffer 
our critical vision to be dimmed to 
their defects. We will advance our 
opinions with the respectful freedom 
due to the rights of honest criticism, 
and to the solemn importance of in- 
culeating truth on all occasions. In 
fine, we think, that we cannot adopt 
a better general rule of conduct than 
by being assiduously devoted to our 
subject ; and, by respecting our rea- 
ders, in paying due respect to our 
own independence of thinking, and 
the right recognized in the republi¢ 
of letters, freely to express it. 
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As it is one of our main objects 
never to omit a review of exhibitions 
or publications of works of art, seen 
by the public at the time, or during 
the interval, of our appearance be- 
fore that respected presence, we shall 
commence our censorial duties with 
a brief description and opinion of the 
only important original performance 
now exhibiting. 

MR. WEST'S PICTURE OF CHRIST RE- 
JECTED. 

Mr. WeEst’s Christ Rejected has, 
indeed, been for several months be- 
fore the public, but it is not only 
fresh in the recollections of the many 
thousands who have seen it, but is, 
we understand, still an attractive 
novelty to numerous visitors, It is 
therefore a proper object of our cri- 
ticism, especially too when we con- 
sider that erroneous opinions have 
been propagated as to its merits 
and defects, It has elicited extrava- 
gant praises or contumelious blame. 
RAFAELLE himself has not exceed- 
ed, nay, not even equalled it, in the 
opinions of some; while, it is execra- 
ble, and below criticism, in the esti- 
mation of others; and the seldom 
found and middie track of truth has 
been equally deviated from by the 
gaping admirer and the cynical cen- 
surer. The question put to Christ 
by that shrewd interrogator, Pilate, 
“What is Truth?” is, indeed, of more 
difficult solution, w ith regard to the 
subject of the fine arts, than perhaps 
to any other; for it depends on sen- 
sibility rather than reasoning; on a 
deep impression of the graceful and 
grand in nature, and a cultivated and 
close intimacy with works of art, ra- 
ther than a deduction from admitted 
rules; ona naturally correct eye and 
unvitiated imagination, than a scien- 
tifically acquired know ledge. We 
shall, therefore, give our opinion tre- 
mulously. 

All the figures in this picture are 
arranged in nearly three horizontal 


lines, In that next the base, are | 
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three groups: the first, describes the 
executioners answering the enquiries 
of some youths respecting the imple- 
ments of crucifixion: the second, 

consists of Mary Magdalen, prostrate 
in anguish on the cross; Mary, the 
wife of Cleophas; the third Mary, 
and other women, with the mother 
of Christ, and the beloved disciple, 
deploring the fate of the Saviour: 
the third, exhibits the devout women 
who followed him from Galilee. In 
the line, on the fore-ground, a little 
beyond this, are the pious centurion 
and his family,—Christ advancing, 

crowned with thorns, and with a man 
who is about to put on him the 
purple robe, and another with the 
scourge,—Pilate presenting him to 
the people,—tie high priest with the 
multitude behind him vociferating 
for his death,—St. Peter lamenting 
his having denied him,—Joseph of 
Arinathea,—James the Less, —Ba- 
rabbas,—and lastly, the two thieves, 
guarded by soldiers. In the third 
line, appears, ina gallery, Herod and 
his court, with the wife of Pilate. 

In the arrangemeut, or, as it is 

termed by artists, the composition 
of these masses of figures, the most 
hostile assailant of the President’s 
fame allows that there is displayed 
much judgment: but he not only 
denies him the praise of originality 
in any other constituent of the art; 
but rejects as insignificant his draw- 
ing, his invention, his expression. 
Could we not, in refutation of this 
opinion, quote the reverse opinion 
of acknowledged judges; two facts 
might be adduced, with suficient 
efficacy, and they shall suflice with- 
out deigning further evidence for 
such unqualified, unfounded, and, 
most probably, envious remarks, 

During the short cessation of the 
war with F rance, subsequent to the 
treaty-of Amiens, Mr. West visit- 
ed Paris. The most distinguished 
French artists immediately hastened 
to honour him with their welcome, 
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and the acknowledgment of their 
esteem; public dinners were given 
him; a poem was composed in eu- 
logy of his talents; and the emperor 
by appointment met him in the fa- 
mous gallery of the Louvre, to be 
gratified with an inspection, in his 
company, of the works of the re- 
nowned masters. Would such un- 
usual distinctions have been con- 
ferred by judges so competent, with 
the emperor at their head, had the 
object of them been so undeserv- 
ing of regard as his enemies as- 
sert? 

The prints of the Death of Wolfe, 
by WooL.ett, and of Lear in the 
Storm, by SHARPE, have ever been 
considered by the best judges as 
classing with the choicest of the 
sculptural art. Now such an esti- 
mation never would have resulted 
from the engraver alone, however 
superior his talents, were they not 
united, to some considerable extent, 
with the painter’s powers. As an 
evidence of this, the Lear in the 
Storm is a work well known to be 
highly prized, not only in England 
but on the continent, and the Death 
of Wolfe obtains no less than from 
twenty to thirty guineas for fine im- 
pressions, and from thirty to fifty 
guineas for proofs. But, while the 
president’s genius is grossly depreci- 
ated on the one hand, we think that 
it is much overrated by many of his 
adinirers on the other. 

The picture before us contains 
beautiful drawing, some invention, 
and vigorous expression. But the 
drawing, though beautiful, is sur- 
passed, not perhaps in the general 
muscular knowledge, but in the ener- 
vy of touch and adaptation to cha- 
racter by several of the old masters. 
The invention, as it relates to the 
general arrangement of objects, is 
universally allowed to be excellent. 
As it regards tuo the choice and ad- 
justment of the dresses and costume 
at large, itis far above common-place, 





Arts. 


and assimilates even with Rafaelle’ss 
but, for invention in the nobler sense 
of the phrase, that is, for originality 
of thinking, for poetical sensibility, 
for those new and nicer touches of 
character of which Rafaelle is so full, 
which are the prominent features of a 
great genius, which awaken our best 
sympathies, and which add to the 
previous stock of the expression and 
invention of painters, we confess that 
we recognize little or very little in 
this “¢rand picture.” We will not, 
indeed, scruple to aflirm, and that 
without any apprehension of being 
confuted, that there is not a single 
attitude, look, disposition of drapery, 
or incident in this large work, that 
is not recognized elsewhere ; except 
perhaps the impetuous action of the 
high priest, who “in the torrent and 
tempest” of passion, has his body 
erected, his arms widely extended, 
and his whole frame, and especially 
his face, filled with the expression of 
infuriated passion and intolerance. 
The martial air of the Centurion, the 
timid and affectionate hanging of his 
daughter on his arm, the dejection 
and intense piety of the women, the 
more quiet but deeper sorrow of the 
mother of Jesus, the-vulgar rage, the 
rancorous countenances, and oppro- 
brious gestures of the multitude, the 
haggard and depraved looks of the 
malefactors, the dignified deportment 
of Pilate, and the meek and surren- 
dered but elevated mind of the Savi- 
our, are all told with the powerful 
feeling and execution of a hand long 
practised in, and an intellect serious- 
lv and ably devoted to, the historical 
art. They necessarily too make a 
deep impression on the visitors, who 
are, for the most part, unaccastomed 
to the contemplation of the higher 
productions of genius, and are pre- 
viously impressed with reverential 
feelings for the great victim who 
is the main object in the picture, 
and with horror at his persecu- 
tors, 
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With feelings so predisposed to 
relish the scene before them, with 
the ardour indeed of religious emo- 
tions and habits of mind, it is no 
wonder that this work has become 
more popular, and has produced 
more profit, than any former exhibi- 
tion of any single modern master’s 
productions. But, we ask, would an 
historical painting from any other 
than scriptural history, by the same 
hand, be half as attractive? Till we 
see that it would,—till we discover 
more of that effeminate and refined 
tenderness which characterizes the 
females of StOTHARD,—-till we dis- 
cover a loftiness of expression that 
lias not been anticipated by the I[ta- 





lian masters,—till we see a greater re- 
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ference of the painter to the untaught 
simplicity of nature so conspicuous 
in Rafaelle,—till we perceive a style 
of penciling less hard and more free, 
touchy and appropriate, like many 
of Gurpo’s, VANDYKE ’s, and 
RUBENS'S single heads, —till, in fine, 
we are convinced that the president 
of the Royal Academy draws upon 
an unanticipated stock of thinking, 


“‘ Where nature moves, and rapture warms 
the mind,” 


We shall but admire this and most 
of his other performances as the re- 
sult of a well-cultivated and pains- 
taking mind; high in the second, but 
certainly not among the first, order 
of great painters. 
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a oo 
O! Music, sphere-descended Maid !—CoLiins. 


es oe 


An Pervona! a favourite Air, bv Mo- | over the figure as to keep the ima- 


gart: with Variations for the Piano- 


forte, by Gelinek. 53s. 6d. 


“HIS composition comprises five | 
variations, the whole of which, | 

though not super-excellent, are so far 
above the rank of ordinary talents 
as to claim the respect of the re- 
viewer. The subject is given out, 
if we may use the organist’s phrase, 
with ingenuity and taste. The au- 
thor’s science is displayed in his mode 
of supplying the inner parts, and | 
the bass is variegated with a success- | 
ful attention to the combined effect. 

The variations are well diversified, | 
and the execution is distributed be- 
tween the two bands with judgment ; 
but we cannot always allow Mr. 
Gelinek’s very faithful adhesion to 
his theme. 


—-————— 


To descant on a subject | 


gination alive to the form beneath, 


| 's, perhaps, not only the greatest 


dithculty that presents itself in this 
kind of composition, but, when ef- 
fected, is a delicacy to which ev ery 
writer of variations is not perfectly 
sensible. The fancy, forced into 
action by the spirit of the original, 


‘moves forward witha heereinell fa- 


cility, while, little aided by the 
judgment, it digresses from its legi- 
timate path, and presents to the ear 
‘any thing but that which furnished 
‘its first impetus, and should have 
| been throughout its predominant 
| bearing and character. We do not, 
‘however, mean to apply these re- 
| marks to the whole of the variations 
| before us. They are, in general, 
tolerably faithful, especially the first 


with freedom and beauty, without | and second ; but the last is ona bad, 


disguising, or rather concealing, that | indeed a false, plan. 
w hich should only be enriched and | 


decorated; so to fling the drapery 


The measure 
Why, in an undertak- 
should we 


is ll-chosen. 
| ing naturally ditticult, 
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court new embarrassments? Why | Narensxy. The Overture, Songs, Duets, 
thicken the veil that is to adorn, | and Trio inthe above Opera, composed 
nut hide, the object? A variation in| by Mr. Reeve, and performed at the 
triple-measure to a subject in com- Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 10s. 6d. 
mon-time is a double variation, and We find the music of this opera 
commences with estranging the ear | (the words of which are by Mr. 
from the idea with which it ought to | Charles Brown) perfectly consistent 
be incessantly impressed. This great | with the expectations raised in our 
fault, we hope, will become less fre- | mind by the annunciation of any 
quent, and shall expect that, by a/ music of this composer. A vulgar 
composer of talents equal to those | prettiness, passages cvarsely striking, 
displayed in the present production, | strength and novelty of subject ill. 
it will not be repeated. supported, effective turns in the low- 
—_—— ly comic walk, and, in the serious, 
Tue Turner Roses, or Flegant Diver-| the very burlesque of elegant exs 
timentos ; fingered for the use of Juve- | pression or tinished composition, are 
nile Performers, Composed by Augustus | the leading features of the present 





Reise. 35s. Ss 
| | piece, and declare its birth. 
The “ Three Roses,” forming Mr. ! The theme of the overture of 


Reise’s “ elegant divertimentos, ” NARENSKY is not equal to the ge. 
(alias, elegant bouquet,) are, the )nerality of those of Mr. Reeve’s 
“ China Rose,” the “ White Rose,” | opening movements, and the bass of 
and the ‘ Damask Rose.” Why | | the first bar has no properly leading 
these names are given to the respec-! note to the second. ‘The div ersity 
tive pieces, or how they apply, we, of effect given to the succeeding 
profess our incompetence to discover. | | passages, by the alternate introduc- 
The pieces might as well have been tion of the bugle, the oboe, and the 
called the “ Three Lilies,” the | flute, is well-judged; and the con- 
«* Three Tulips,” or any thing which | “cluding rondo, though not very dise 
has no relation to sound, no appli- | tinct in its character, is agreeable, 
cation to the sense, the gratification | and forms a tolerable coda to the 
of which forms the object of wusical | whole. Of the songs, some are 
composition! We remark this the good in their kind, others very in. 
more pointedly, because we wish to | different. The first, “ True it is I 
see the too-common absurdity of | dearly love,” is creditable to its 
baptising music by irrelative titles composer; but is followed by an air 
totally discontinued, or left to the | sO unmeaning, as well as false in its 
adoption of those obscure composers | measure and ‘bad in its bass, that the 
upon whose labours the rod of our | less we say of it the more merciful 
criticism will rarely descend. | we shall be deemed. In the suce 
Our remarks on Mr. Reise’s | ceeding glee for three voices, we not 
Three Roses” will be succinct: ; only find the tenor part frequently 
for they are thinly leaved, and not | below the bass, but such a construce 
of the brightest tint. They are, tion of harmony as only a man 
however, nearly all, perhaps, that he | ignorant as Mr. Reeve of all the 
intended them to be,—light, familiar, | secrets of sound composition, could 
and calculated for early practice;| have produced. The harmonic 
without any distinguishing character, | transition from the second to the 
but not destitute of pleasing pas- third bar of the second strain, and 
sages; common-place in their con. | the combinations by which the ear is 
struction, but uot unuseful to the | led from the seventh bar to the 
juvenile finger. eighteenth, and from the twentye 
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first to the twenty-second, of the 
same strain, are worse than we should 
have expected even from Mr. Reeve. 
«© A maid and a man” is so lively 
and characteristic as to point out 
the particular powers of this com- 
poser, as the following bravura, 
called “ Liberty,” shows where he 
should bound his efforts. It is the 
very mockery of the grand, and re- 
pels criticism. ‘The gallant young 
soldier” is animated and humorous, 
If the passages are not original, their 
arrangement is new; and of the 
general effect Mr. R. may reasonably 
be praised. The duet, ‘ Farewell, 
my love,” though not altogether un- 
worthy of its author, is superior to 
the mass of his serious compositions; 
and the concluding ballad (if we 
omit the bass) is so far above me- 
diocrity as not to disgrace the better 
portions of the piece. 


No. I. of Three Sonatas for the Piano- 
forte ; composed and dedicated to Mrs. 
Stephenson, by J. Woelfl. 3s. 6d. 
The professional merits of Mr. 

Woelfl have long been known and 

appreciated by the British public. 

F.ducated in his native country, Ger- 

many (the fertile school of musical 

genius), he enjoyed opportunities 
most favourable to the improvement 
of natural capacity, to the imbibing 
some portion of the fire and fancy 
of the most renowned musicians, 

and acquiring an extensive knowledge 
of theoretical principles. These op- 
portunities he largely availed himself 
of, and converted them to the regu. 
lation of his judgment and direction 
of his taste. His compositions afford 
ample evidence of cultivated talents: 

if they do not display the splendour, 
vivacity, and refinement of Haydn ; 

the features of invention, ingenuity, 
and masterly construction are visible 
in them ;—if they exhibit no very 
shining examples of the glowing 
high-w vrought i imagination of Mozart, 
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ception and skilful contrivance per- 
vade them, to a considerable decree; 
and the talents almost uniforily 
evinced in their pages fully sanction 
us in placing the author among the 
foremost of those forming the second 
class of musical professors. 

The sonata, constituting the sub- 
ject of this article, consists of two 
movements ; the first in $ time, the 
second (an air with variations) in 3, 
The former, though short, contains a 
respectable number of passages in- 
dicative of vigorous thought and 
correct taste, and is the emanation 
of a mind well stored with scientific 
rules, the manifold varieties of in- 
tricate modulation, and a_ perfect 
acquaintance with the capabilities of 
the piano-forte. But, nevertheless, 
we are obliged to confess that the 
harmonical evolutions are occasion- 
ally forced and abrupt, diminishing 
the general effect, though, by con- 
trast, throwing an artificial light 
upon the beauties of some parts. 
The theme of the concluding move- 
ment is not, in any respect, striking 
but the variations are, for the most 
part, demonstrative of dextrous ma- 
nagement, and form the result of a 
successful attempt to deduce a train 
of pleasing ideas from an original 
not naturally attractive. 





THIS Is NO MINE A1N House, a favourite 
Scotch Air; adapted for the Piano-forte, 
by J. B. Cramer. 2s. 

This air is not, we think, one of 
the most delightful specimens of Ca- 
ledonian music. The best melodies 
of our northern neighbours are con. 
spicuously beautiful :—aboundmg m 
native cheerfulness, sweetness, ele- 
gance, and a spirit of true originality, 
they are ever fresh and entertaining, 
capable of dissipating languor, and 
enchaining attention, But ‘ This is 
no mine ain House,” though not de- 
stitute of some portion of these at- 
tractive qualities, is yet not so copi- 





the char4cteristics of elevated con- 
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the praise justly bestowed on the 
effusions already characterized. 

Mr. Cramer’s abilities in every 
department of piano-forte music are 
familiar to all admirers of tuneful 
and polished composition. They 
have frequently been exercised on 
subjects similar to the present, and 
as frequently with success. But, as 
if perceiving that the air here selected 
was not of a very inspiring nature, 
the passages he has incorporated with 
the original theme are beneath the 
excellence manifested in his former 
productions. They exhibit not the 
fruits of an invention prolific, refined, 
and chaste; the characters of bril- 
liancy, grace, and melodiousness, are 
but too feebly stamped upon them. 
‘The description, whichto us appears 
applicable to their general cast, Js 
that belonging to the works of ordi- 
nary musicians—commonness of con- 
ception, unembellished with the fas. 
cinations of able arrangement. We 
would not, however, be understood 
to imply that this effusion is devoid 
of commendable qualities. It will 
be found an highly useful exercise 
for juvenile students; will aid much 
in the acquirement of an easy, 
smooth, unembarrassed mode of 
performance ; and is by no means so 
dithicult as to create perplexity or 
confusion. With this declaration of 
the purposes to which it is conver. 
tible we dismiss it. 

Three Romanzas for the Piano-forte ; 
eomposed by J. Field. 4s. 

Much as we are disposed to en- 
tertain high presentiments of the 
compositions of any one whose judg- 
ment has been formed, and taste 
cultivated, under the admirable tul- 
tion of a musician so distinguished 
as Mr. Clementi, we must not, on an 
impartial examination, forego the 
—— sion of our candid opinion of | 
their demerits, 


The pres ent work comp srehend 





three effusions, to which the ae | powers of the plano-forte; to pra- 
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has thought proper to give the de- 
nomination of “ Romanzas.” Now, 

if this term have any just application 
to musical productions, it is, we 
apprehend, to a piece whose predo- 
minating quality is a spirit of ro- 
mance; a certain wild, enthusiastic, 

affecting, unsought ebullition of the 
mind, conveying sentiments of warm 
passion or sensations of melancholy 
sweetness. But we cannot declare 
that these compositions possess any 
fair claim to be so described. The 
commencement of the first is, indeed, 

a melody of very considerable ele- 
gance, extremely fascinating, and 
evincing great taste in the manner of 
its arrangement : yet, though not 
altogether untinged with the roman- 
tic, ‘its merits are not so completely 
of that character as to entitle it to 
the commendation to which it aspires. 
The digressional passages, we are 
coinpelled to observe, are still more 
remote from the style aimed at: they 
are too indicative of labour, too 
artificial, betray too obviously an 
effort to astonish with volubility ra- 
ther than to delight with ardent or 
pathetic fancy. The second and third 
«“ Romanzas” are not testimonies of 
very brilliant ability: in their re: 

spective airs, we discover little that 
is captivating ; the charms of novelty 
are but rarely conspicuous; the lights 
of imagiuation beam faintly and un- 
frequently ; and the general contriy- 
ance bespeaks neither ingenuity nor 
profound science. . Were they not 
published under their present title, 
we should have supposed them to 
have been designed simply for the 
purpose of facilitating the improve- 
ment of those advanced in the prac- 
tical cultivation of the instrument 
for which they are written, In this 
point of view they doubtless deserve 
all the praise which can be bestowed 
| on such pieces; they are well calcu- 
lated to assist in the attainment of a 
}more extended command of the 
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duce flexibility in the finger; to im- 
part a style of performance at once 
active, energetic, and graceful; and 
are not without interest suflicient to 
prevent attention from languishing, 
and capable of enhancing the gratifi- 
cation of the practitioner, 





‘Tre TyRANT FAMED FOR DEEDS OF 
ARMs ; written by a Lady, and respect- 
fully dedicated to saa Prince 
Bilucher ; set to music by J. Davies. 
1s. 6d. 

We find in this ballad, the verses 
of which are at least too numerous 
by three, a degree of spirit of viva- 
city that will recommend it among 
the lovers of chamber music. The 
melody, if not very novel in its cast, 
is adapted to the sentiment of the 
words, and the piano-forte accompa- 
niment is constructed with judgment. 


Concerto pa Camera, for the Piano ; 
with Accompaniments for two Violins, 
Flute, Viola and Violoncello ; composed 
and dedicated to Mr. Gledhill by J. 
Woeltl. 7s. 6d. 

This elegant concerto is in E flat, 
major, and consists of three move- 
ments: the first of which is in com- 
mon time of four crotchets, the 
second in compound common time 
of six quavers, and the third in 
triple time of three crotchets. 

{n the opening movement, the 
subject of which has both strength 
and beauty, we meet with much vi- 
gour of conception, brilliancy of 
execution, and general elevation of 
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style. The transitions are only those 
which are common to all good com- 
posers; but they are ably introduc- 
ed, and, by the newness of their 
management, produce a novelty of 
effect. The middle movement is at 
once chaste and finished. Many of 
its bars are calculated to display the 
best powers of the instrument for 
which the piece is composed, as well 
as to evince the science, taste, and 
feeling of the author. The closing 
portion of the concerto is free and 
spirited in its style, and in some oi 
its nobler flights reminds us of Stei- 
belt. The whole character of the 
piece is comprehended in the epithets 
scientific, ingenious, florid, and ele- 
gant. 





First Duet for the Piano-forte ; composed 
and dedicated to the Misses Sharp by 
F. Lanza. 5s. 

Mr. Lanza has displayed in this 
composition considerable talents for 
the species of music in which his 
fancy has been exercised. The pas- 
sages are no less grateful to the ear 
than improving to the finger; and 
the second movement forms a happy 
relief to the first. The two parts 
are well combined, and evince a 
thorough knowledge of the powers 
and characters of the instruments for 
which they are written. For the 
better accommodation of the per- 
formers, the parts are printed sepas 
rately, 
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Good, my lord, will vou see the players well bestowed ? 


Do vou hear ? let them be 


weil used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles, of the time.—HAMLET. 
a? ee 


y ’E are not so sanguine as to hope 

that our metropolitan Stage is 
likely to be improved in all its de- 
partments ; but we feel it to be a 
duty to state, that from circum. 
stances, chiefly indeed accidental, 





the drama has lately become a more 
rational amusement than it has been 
for many years, Those who have 
been in the habit of attending the 
theatres are well aware how com- 


| pletely the reign of folly and senses 
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less noise had been established in 
those regions where nothing was to 
be found except the paltry fugitive 
caricatures of Reynolds, the blub- 
bering drollery of Morton, and the 
punning ribaldry of Colman; re- 
lieved perhaps, now and then, by 
some mawhkish imitation of romance 
from that sentimental gentleman, 
William Dimond. Such were the 
representations which, night after 
night, week after week, were offered 
for the entertainment of a people 
who are said to be fond of Shake- 
speare, but who, it must be confessed, 
expressed a delighted satisfaction at 
the exhibition of these monstrosities 
which was not very consistent with 
their supposed good taste. We do 
not mean that the most sincere ad- 
mirer of Shakespeare would be so 
refinedly fastidious as to refuse now 
and then a hearty laugh even to the 
broadest and lowest farce; but we 
are quite sure that such a man would 
not be content to see nothing else 
than such farce: his appetite would, 
sometimes at least, demand a more 
elegant repast: at any rate, it would 
ask a very long time to completely 


degrade his intellectual relish, so } 





that he might love “to prey on 
garbage,” after being used to celes- 
tial food. Be that as it may, at | 
present, thanks either to accident or | 
caprice, or to whatever other cause, | 
the reign of sense seems likely to be | 
restored, at least for a short time. | 
The puny triflers, to whom we have 
alluded, have been banished from | 
the stage; and Southern, Rowe, 
Otway, and Shakespeare have almost | 
entire possession of that arena which | 
borrows all its dignity from their | 
exertions. We are willing to give | 
praise where praise is due, but we 
are afraid that this lrappy restoration 
is not attributable to the managers 
of either house: the great authors 
who have reassumed their proper 
stations have been forced upon the 
mianagement, instead of being brought 





| he was the saviour, 


forward with a ready and anticipat- 
ing gracefulness: symptoms of the 
old leaven perpetually appear, some- 
times in the shape of an exhibition 
of quadrupeds, as in “ ‘Timour the 
Tartar ;” sometimes in blood and 
gunpowder, as in ‘‘ the Miller and 
his Men;” sometimes in a nauseous 
mixture of gorgeousness and buf- 
foonery, as in “ the Ninth Statue.” 
The managers then deserve just so 
much eulogium as belongs to the 
excess of their discernment above 
their good luck, in having discovered 
such performers as Mr. Kean and 
Miss O’Neill—that is, such per- 
formers as, from their abilities, the 
town sees are fitted to adorn the 
finest characters of the drama, and 
whom, therefore, it will not bear to 
see degraded by being thrust into 
inferior personations. 

We purpose, in this our first ar- 
ticle, to give a critical notice of the 
peculiar merits of these two persons, 
rather than to enter upon a detailed 
analysis of the new pieces which have 
been represented. We think it infi- 
nitely more important to mark those 
characteristic qualities which at once 
command an influence throughout 
the sphere in which they are exer- 


| cised, than to institute an elaborate 


investigation of those fugitive dramas 
whose’ very names scarcely live long 
enough to ‘be registered in the next 
eet s record. 

Mr. Kean came forward at a pee 


| riod not only critical for the interests 


of the particular theatre of which 
but critical also 


‘for the national taste, as far as re- 


gards his particular profession. Mr, 
Kemk‘e possessed the exclusive ad- 
miration of the town: he had no 
competitor, and his canons of acting 
were regarded as oracles. We will 
most readily allow that he deserved 
much of that incense with which he 
was worshipped: always studious, 
always intelligent, he never failed to 
excite respect, and sometimes, by 
5 
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the felicity of consummate skill, he 
could strike out a sublimity which 
many mistook for the genuine result 
of natural sensibility. At the same 
time his faults, in many instances, 
were ‘almost a counterpoise to his 
excellencies: he acted so much ac- 
cording to system, and the principle 
and construction of that system were 
so apparent, that every novice in the 
profession could imitate him, aye, 
and in such a manner as to common 
observers nearly equalled the origi- 
nal. Ilere was the great mischief : 
a tribe of persons was springing up, 
who were servile copyists of a faulty 
model. The model, indeed, had 
beauties as well as faults; but the 
nitators, according to the immemo- 
rial custom of the race, entirely 
overlooked them. ‘The great error 
of Mr. Kemble’s system was the at- 
tempt to rise above common nature : 
in other words, to realize a sort of 
beau ideal. A greater mistake could 
not be made in an art which is_pe- 
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his hate, his vengeance, his grief, had 
all something about them which we 
know not whether it were below or 
above nature, but which nature had 
certainly afforded no capacity of re- 
cognising : at which, therefore, while 
Folly applauded with a foolish stare, 

the judicious and the tasteful were 
found to shrug their shoulders, and 
ask what it could mean.— Our thanks 
then are due to Mr. Kean, because 
he has brought back the public from 
this porteutous aberration into the 
real path of nature. His great ex- 
cellence consists in the vigour and 
truth with which he expresses the 
various passions of man. [le is the 
only male performer whose pathos 
breaks the heart that listens to it 
he is the only one who excites that 
intense interest that makes his audi. 
ence absolutely cling to him from 
his first appearance to his exit. He 
has few or none of what are called 
the natural advantages for the stage: 
his person is small, and, though not 





culiarly and solely imitative. Poetry 
may revel in imaginary worlds, and 


create what forms it pleases, because | 
Its very Object (as was observed by | 


the first of philosophers*) is to ele- 
vate man above the occupations and 
sentiments of earth; paiuting, per- 
haps, for it certainly admits a ques- 
tion, may endeavour to give a living 
image of the airy imaginings of 
poetic tancy: but acting has to do 
with man, and man alone, and can 


ill-made, almost insignificant ; his 
voice, which-was originally hoarse, 
has degenerated into a thick croak ; 

and, though the upper part of his 
face is fine ‘and intellectual, the lower 
is coarse and even vulgar. But he 
compensates all these defects by 
most unusual excellencies : the small- 
ness of his person is forgotten in the 
| ease of his gait and the dexterity 
and grace of his action; his voice, 
when uttering the language of pas- 





only be appropriately dedicated to | sion, can send forth sounds which no 


the exact delineation of his habits and | 


passions. The moment in which the 
actor deviates from usual life, that 
moment he ceases to be an actor: he 
represents nothing; nor has he the | 


poetical merit of creation, but, on the | 


contrary, is merely deforming the real | 
model set before him, for he exhibits 


a human passion. in a way which has 


Such was 
his love, 


no relation:to humanity. 
the fault of Mr. Kemble: 





* Lord Baeon, 


heart can resist; and his face be- 
| comes expressive to a degree of 
ig grandeur and sublimity. His death 
in Richard and in Macbeth, —his 
interview with Ophelia in Hamlet,— 
his trial-scene in Shylock,—his burst 
of agony at his wife's infidelity in 
Othello, a are the finest passages now 
exhibited on the stage. His Iago, 
though we are aware that the pro- 
priety of its style is questioned, al- 
ways struck us as one of the happiest 
| conceptivns which we had ever seem 
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of a ferocious hypocrite hiding his 
designs under a@ mask of careless 
galety. 

Mr. Kean, however, is not free 
from faults; the greatest of which 
is that superabundance of stage-trick, 
which perplexes more than it delights 
ihe senses, and degrades a fine art 
by shewing the paltry expeclients 
which lead to excellence. Another 
minor error is that rage for variety 
which 1s evident in his most striking 
scenes. It seems to us that only one 
uethod can be the best, and that it 
would be the part of good taste to 
reject those which are comparatively 
inferior. 

At the other house Miss O’Neill 
shines no unworthy rival of Mr. 
Kean. Her excellence is of a kin- 
dred sort—the truth of her passionate 
expression. Her walk, however, 
seems confined. Love and grief are 
the affections which she represents 
better than any female now on the 


stage; but all other passions seem 


bevond her reach. Her indignation 
is feeble, and her despair is without 
intellectual energy. 
pons of effect are sobs and tears; 
and it may easily be guessed how 
irresistible they are, coming from 
the bosom and the eyes of a beauti- 
ful woman. She has so many na- 
tural advantages that she could not 
fail to please even with half her ta- 
Jents: her elegant countenance and 
lady-like appearance, her sweet voice 
end graceful manner, would win 
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attention, and excite kindness and 
admiration, even in the most subor- 
dinate parts of the drama: no won- 
der, then, that the town is enthusiastic 
when, to all these popular incentives, 
she adds a delicate taste and the most 
lively sensibility. ‘Fhe fact is, that 
all the men who see her are in love 
with her; and the ladies acknowledge 
that she is the most amtable womun 
ever seen on the stage. Her best 





her Mrs. 


Her great wea- | 


characters are Juliet and Belvidera : 
Beverley wants strength, 
and her Isabella is frequently tame, 
though the dying-scene m it mav 
rank even with Mr. Kean’s ag i in 
Richard. Has she no fault? None; 
except, perhaps, a slight dveliecs 
for that stage-trick which we have 
already reprobated i in Mr. - an, and 
into which, unfortunately, tue best 
actors are most apt to degenerate. 
We do not now intend to criticise 
Miss Walstein: both her talents and 
her manners sre highly respectable, 
but there is none of that peculiar 
merit in her which marks the two 
performers just mentioned : there is 
nothing either to form a new era in 
acting, or to remind one of the best 
representations of old time. Her 
performances are witnessed with a 
frigid respect, and no one is anxious 
to see them a second time. It would 
not be very easy, nor at all liberal, 
to blame her; but it would be very 
difhieult to speak of her with delight, 
and quite impossible to feel any en- 





thusiasm at her presence. 
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Twin-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse } 


—MiILton. 


 —— 


S Music is to form a_prin- 
cipal feature in the BRITISH 
LapDy’s MAGAZINE, it will pro- 
perly be expected, not only that we 
shuuld expatiate on the powers of so 
charming a science, but that we 


| should give a compendious sketch of 
its origin and progress. 

Not to go so far back as the fe- 
trachords (or fourths), and the dis- 
diapasens (or double octaves) of the 
mecient Greeks, it will be sufficient 
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to begin with noticuug the reforma- 
tion of their system by Guido Are- 
tino. This learned monk, who flou- 
rished in the eleventh century, not 
only divided their scale into heva- 
chords (or sixths), but enlarged the 
bounds both of melody and harmony, | } 
and also improved the ancient man- 
ver of writing music. His notation, 
however, exhibited defects, which 
were remedied by John de Muris, an 
advocate of the parliament of Paris, 
in the eleventh century. Soon after , 
the time of this theoretical musician, 
speculatists discovered that the fifth 
of the key and its seventh were grate- 
ful in combination; whence sprang 
the chords of the major fourth, the 
false fifth, and the gr eater sixth, 
Since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the science of har- 
mony has proceeded in its improve. 
ments with rapid strides ; new si- 
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Without entering into a general 
narrative of the OPERA, for which, 
irom its first institution in Florence, 
by Ottavio Rinucinni, to its establish- 
inent in England, under the denomi- 
nation of “the Royal Academy of 
Music,” our readers are referred to 
Dr. Burney’s History of Music, anc 
Dr. Busby's Musical Dictionary, we 
shall preceed to remark upon the 
present state of that focus of vocal 
excellence and orchestral embellish 
ment, as it exists in this country. 

From causes, the adverting to 
which, would, perhaps, appear mvi- 
| dious towards an extruded individual, 
the OPERA, in England, lately, not 
only declined, but was reduced to a 
temporary suspension; and, but for 
very chergetic exerUous, must have 
become extinct, ‘The diiticulties 
with which our enquiries have ac- 
quainted us, would have deterred 





multaneous mixtures and evolutions | 
e . | 
succeeded, and the art of composing | 


in eight, twelve, sixteen, and even a 
greater number of distinct and real 
parts, has been cultivated in Italy, 
with astonishing success, in the grand 
andl solemn compositions for the 
CuurcuH: while the OPERA has 
given birth to a refiuement of me- 
lody, elegance of accompaniment, 


and brilliancy of execution, of which | 


the musicians of earlier tmmes had 
uo conception. 

Vocal music is sonatural to the hu. 
man species, as tu be, in some degree, 
within the execution of every one; we 


are not therefore to wonder that its 
attractions should transcend those | 
of instrumental harmony; nor | (since | 


the magic of the voice is so power- 
fully heigh tened and relieved by ac- 
companimeats and sy: iphont sies) that 
the OPERA, adrama, which, while 
itembraces all the charms of ineiody 
and harmony, renders them 
vient to history, fable, and passicnate 
action, should form, in every 
capital, a great sourc 
easjovment. 
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most minds from the very attempt 
to revive an entertainment so fas- 
| cinating to the ears of the Pri- 
‘ tish cognoscenti. When the Court 
| of Chancery returned the keys rs 
the Opera doors to the hands i 
‘which they are now placed, the mm- 
imense arrears to be arranged, 1 
‘every department of the ci 
|were not the most formidable ob- 
stacles to success. A company and 
'a band were to be re-assembled, 
many individuals of which, duriag 
the unpropitious recess, had con- 
|tracted other engagements, while 
some liberal characters, among whom 
Catalani may claim the “ emi- 
nence, availing themselves of the 
manager's momentary destitution of 
performers, offered tieir services 
upon terms which it would have 
been folly and ruin to accept. A’ 
choir and corps de ballet were how- 
ever collected; and our readers know, 
how well the little remnant of a sea- 
son was provided for; in how deco- 
rous a shape the Opera re-appeared; 
jand with what credit the perform- 
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Stimulated by a variety of difficul- 
ties, among which are to be reckon- 
ed the loss of a number of dressiug- 
rooms, by the removal of the build- 
ings contiguous to the south wall, 
and the necessity for reparations from 
the very foundation of the edifice, 
and the improvement of the scenic 
conveniences, as well as of the orna- 
ments before the curtain, the mana- 
ger has been indefatigably active. 
By a very expensive and highly inge- 
nious transformation of the whole 
interior behind, twelve new dressing- 
rooms have been added, and, to faci- 
litate the working of the scenery, the 
wings of the stage have been consi- 
derably enlarged. The passage be- 
tween the orchestra and the lower- 
seat of the pit has been deepened ; 
so that the sight of those who sit will 
no longer be intercepted by the heads 
of persons standing before them. 
The theatre has been beautified, ge- 
nerally. Instead of about thirty 
chandeliers, which formerly shed but 
an insufficient radiance over so im- 
mense an area, forty-four new superb 
lustres, suspended from elegant gild- 
ed brackets, will diffuse a splendour 
corresponding with the other deco- 
rations, 
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These improvements arranged and 
systematized, during their execution, 
Mr. Waters went to the continent, 
in search of new excellence, both for 
his opera and his ballet. But in this 
arduous part of his undertaking, he 
had to encounter difficulties, upon 
which he could not previously cal- 
culate. Information of the very 
improvident salaries formerly given, 
had been so industriously circulated, 
both in France and Italy, and the 
consequent demands of all who were 
applied to, were so inordinately ex- 
orbitant, that no little perseverance, 
no trivial address, became necessary 
to effectually resist them. These, 
and many other impediments, we 
have reason to believe, are to a cer- 
tain degree surmounted; and, under 
a new stage-manager, and a new 
leader, that the house will soon pre- 
sent to the subscribers and the pub- 
lic its reunited talents. 

The approaching season, it is ex- 
pected, will be brilliant and produc- 
tive. If we are correctly informed, 
the house will open with an Opera, 
never performed in England, entitled 
ADELASIA ED ALMERANO, and 
composed by the celebrated Mayr. 
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Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought.—Toxson. 


ie 


_SONG OF PEACE TO CERES. 


By permission, from the Mask of “ The 
Descent of Liberty,” which will shortly 
be published.* 

O THOU that art our Queen again, 

And may in the sun be seen again, 
Come, Ceres, come, 
For the war’s gone home, 
And the fields are quiet and green again. 





* By a gentleman likely to assume a 


high place in the poetical annals of his 
country, 





The air, dear Goddess, sighs for thee, 
The light-heart brooks arise for thee, 
And the poppies red 
On their wistful bed 
Furn up their dark blue eyes for thee. 


Laugh out in the loose green jerkin 
That’s fit fur a goddess to work in, 
With shoulders brown, 
And the wheaten crown 
About thy temples perking. 


And with thee come Stout Heart in, 
And Toi!, that sleeps his cart in, 
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And Exercise, 
The ruddy aud wise, 
His bathed forelocks parting. 


And Dancing too, that’s lither 
Than willow or birch, drop hither, 
To thread the place 
With a finishing grace, 
And carry our smooth eyes with her. 


——— 
VIRTUF. 


O Virtur! thou art not “ a name,” 
Alone, the sapient worldling’s jest : 

But pure and permanent thy flame, 
Thy temple still the human breast! 


Should pleasure’s prospects once beguile 
The pilgrim from thy sainted steep, 

Fled is the soul’s unclouded smile,— 
The tranquil day, the balmy sleep. 


Let her who from thy guidance strays, 
Virtue! her sadness, sorrow tell ; 
How hopeless to regain thy ways, 
Alas! she knows, and knows too well. 


Hail, Virtue! glorious is thy fame, 
Of noblest hearts the choicest guest ! 
And deathless is thy hallow’d name, 
Where better worlds thy worth attest. 
LEon. 
RR 


SONNET 
TO T. M. A——, ESQ. 


With the Author's Miniature on leaving | 


Prison. 
Some grateful trifle let me leave with you, 


And interchange of books, and kindness 
all, 
Fresh neighbourhood about my prison 
threw, 
And buds of solace, that to friendship 
grew :— 
Miyseif it is, who, if your study wall 
lias room, would find a nestling corner 


small, 
lo catch, at times, a cordial glance or 
two. 


May peace be duly there, and evening | 


i S 
leisure, 


And that which gives a room both eye 
and heart, 
The clear warm fire, that clicks along the 
coal ; 
And never harsher sound, than the fine 
pleasure 
Of letter'd friend, or music’s mingling 
, art, 
That fetches out in smiles the mutual soul. 
Swrey Jail, Déc. 1814. 
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IMPROMPTU. 


——QOne sorrow that throws 
* Jts bleak shade alike, o’er our joys, and 
our woes.” Moore. 


His poison’d dart the Indian speeds, 
And, if some hapless bosom bleeds, 
The stricken wretch in vain applies 
To med’cine’s aid,—in vain he tries, 
Of various drugs, the healing pow’r: 
Balsamic juice of plant, nor tiow’r, 
Nor chemic art, vor leeches’ skill, 
His tainted veins again can fill 

With healihful moisture, nor redeem 
The fountain of the crimson stream : 
"Tis Its to die, yet draw his breath 
And bear about a living death. 


ce 


Such, such am J,—that wretch forlorn § 
With bleeding heart and bosom torn! 
And such the enemy I found, 

And such the shaft which deait the wound! 
Its point in venom dipp’d, as rank 

As ever grew in forest dank, 
Impervious to the glorious sun :— 
Sped with a hate, that need not shun 
Compare,with that which manhood stains, 
And boils the blood in savage veins, 
Where furious passion holds her course 
Uncheck’d by reason or remorse ; 

And undress’d Nature seldom knows 
That soften'd rage, those milder glows, 
Where courtesy some law imposes 

‘To wreathe e’en enmity in roses, 

And lets some avenues remain 

For gentler thoughts to come again. 
Yes! sped it was, and it pierc’d home: 
Nor time nor fate can overcome 

The traces dire of that fell blow, 


| Hide whence it came, or whom the foe. 


+.) 9 | It takes, in lines of fire imprest 
Dear A—, whose knock, at evening-tail, | ° iia 


Eternal record in my breast,— 
A sad memento, to declare 
That peace can ne’er inhabit there. 
And, if to drag a length’ning chain 
Of hated being, and sustain 
Existence, joyless, cheerless, cold, 
And nope-deserted—if to hold 
Lite on such terms, that all which warms 
And quickens feeling ; all which charms 
The gladden'd soul to sweet access 
Of calm cortent, and happiness ; 
And love enjoying, and enjoy’d, 
Is ne’er tillume the darksome void :~ 
If such the waste I’m doom’d to tread, 
Ah! may it not of me be said, 
"Tis his to die, yet draw his breath, 
And bear about a living death! 

—— 


TO MISS ’ 


With a copy of Lord Strangford’s Transia- 
tion of Camoens’ Poems. 








Sweet lays of Camoens, wait no more 
W here thy sott spirit breathes in vain ; 
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©! haste from me, some kinder heart See, inthe bright expansive arch, 
Shall feel and cherish ev'ry strain. Whose mantling concave gems ‘adorn, 
Each radiant star, in polish’d waves 


Sweet are the dear pathetic plaints ; ry : 
: : Beholds its brilliant image borne, 


Which glide thro’ thy impassion‘d lines ; 


Put yet one charm untold by thee So in Eliza’s spotless form 
More tirmly round this heart entwines. Each well-lov’d ilame of goodness glows, 


The breast which echoes sighs of woe, And ev'ry light in virtue’s sky 
And shares the anguish of distress, O’er her a brilliant lustre throws. 
Holds for the heart a firmer tie I. R. 
Than ali thy faucied charms possess. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IN LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, TASTE, AND THE ARTS; 
Including NOTICES OF NEW WORKS in the Press, or preparing for Publication, 
| oe 


This department of the British Lady's Magazine will embrace a varicty of ORIGINAL 
INFELLIGENCE, interesting to the lover of literature and polished intercourse. fi 
will occcsionally memorialize, in a condensed form, some objects that seem to require a less 
equivocal record than the dinrnal column ; but this species of fact will be very sparingly and 
only incidentally introduced. As THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE OF THE PREss, wil 
give the title of cvery literary production of the past month, so this department, in addition 
to its «ther various information, will announce the different new works that are in hand; 
and thus, considered relatively to each other, our List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, and our 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS will every month present @ RETROSPECTIVE AND PRO- 
SPECTIVE VIEW OF THE LIVING LITERATURE oF THE TIME. 


From AvtHors, BooksELLERs, and all Persons desirous of a rapid and extensive 
diffusion of Notices of intended New Works, Communications, addressed to th 
EpIrToR, are earnestly svlicited and will be gratefully received, 


ae 


HE Lectures at the RoyAt | Forster, A. M.F.R.S.andF.A.S. 

INSTITUTION, for the ensuing | —On the Philosophy of the Arts, by 
season, will commence on Saturday, | JoHN LANDSEER, Esq. F. A. S,, 
the 28th of January, at two o'clock | Engraver to the King. 
ii the afternoon, and proceed re-} At the Surry INsTiITUuTION 
gularly in the following series:— {| Mr. J. M. Goon will commence a 
History of the Rise and Progress of | course of Lectures on the Passions 
Chemical Philose phy, and its Ap- and Aftections of the Human Mind, 
plications to Agriculture and the jon Friday, the 6th of January, to 
Arts, with experimental Ulustra- | be continued each succeeding Friday, 
tions, by W. T. Branpe, Esg. | until coneluded; and Mr. J. L 
F. B.S. Prof. Chem. R. 1.—Botany, | WHEELER will deliver the last five 
by Sir J. Smiru, M. D. F.R. S. | con cluding Lectures of his Course, 
Pres, Lin. Soc.— Astronomy, by Mr. | on Chemist ry, on Tuesday, the 3d of 
LEE.—Perspective, by J. Wooo, | January, and each succeeding Tues: 
Esq.—On the Principles and Prac- | day, at 7 o'clock i in the evening. | 
tice of Drawing and Painting, as At the Russe. INsTITUTION,| 
Branches of Elegant Education, by | a Course of ‘Twelve Lectures, . by| 
W.M. CRAIG, Esq.— Poetry, by T.|Mr. SINGER, on Llectricity, and 
CAMPBELL, Esq.—On the Poetry | Electro. Chemistry, will be com: 
ef Milton, by the Rev, EDwarpimenced on Monday, the ]6th o! 
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January, at $ o'clock in the even- 
ing, and continued every following 
Monday. 

Some P APER-HANGINGSof French 
manufacture have recently arrived 
in this country, which deserve notice. 
The Custom- house duty upon these | 
articles is very high, we believe near | 
niiety per cent.; and the design of 
the importers appear to have been 
to introduce only goods of such 
superior workmanship, as should 
excite the desire to purchase, and 
produce emulation in our artists. | 
In truth, what we have examined | 
are transcendantly beautiful; and, 
notwithstanding the duties, at mo- 
erate prices. ‘The prevailing taste 
at Paris seems to be for obtaining 
upon the walls the effect of hang. 
ings, either of silk, satin, velvet, or 
some other elegant fabric: this is 
effected by the grounds of the 
papers, having all the character and 
expression of the texture des igned to 
be imitated ; and the papers being 
shaded, to represent folds, and the 
ornaments of the papers are arranged 
relatively to the supposed shadows, 
as they would dispose themselves 
upon areal hanging. The illusion 
is continued, from the festooning 
and cordage at the ceiling, to the 
very flooring of the room; the 
skirting appearing beneath the bold 
sweeping fold of the hanging, in a 
colour eleg gautly contrasting with it. 
One of these papers is pre-eminently 
splendid. The ground of the sup- 
posed hanging is a flock of blushing 
crimson ; the pattern of the orna- 
nent a simple gold stud, or fiower, 
something less than an inch in 
diameter, set angularly, at about 
$1X inches apart: next the ceiling is 
a rich depending sold cornice, be- 
neath which, the hanging is looped 
by large gold cordage : ‘the bottom 
of the hanging is a superb gold 
frinve. The effect of this hanging 
aid particularly of its arabesque, 
is inconceivable, but from real dra- 
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pery so ornamented. Its gorgeous, 
yet simple, magnificence, is in the 
truest style of imperial splendour. 
With selections from this class of 
papers, the walls of respectable 
private houses in Paris, and the 
best towns in France, are commonly 
clothed. There are papers of another 
class, however, which are manu- 
factured in the same manner as the 
former, that still further merit 
regard. These are landscapes, and 
other subjects, executed to produce 
an effect strictly panoramic. This 
has not hitherto been obtained in 
England for the decoration of 
dw ellings, but from the pencil of the 
artist, upon a comparatively small 
scale, and at great expence. In a 
few of our more elegant dwellings, 
a pannel or two of a room Is some- 
times appropriated to the representa- 
tion of the interior of a colonnade, or 
portico, looking out upon scenery 
which is pencilled i in; or, perhaps, 
the pannelling represents a viranda : 
and an able artist has supplied a 
landscape with “ Ceres laughing over 
the land”—a lake scene, or whatever 
of art and nature, the country, or 
the imagination of the painter could 
supply: but all this has been ob- 
tained of individual talent, for 
individual gratification; and the 
artist had no power of multiplying 
his picture, or the possessor of re- 
placing it, but by recurring te 
the same labour and expence. 
The French paper-hangings of this 
species, In design, delicacy of execu- 
tion, and colouring, rival the magic 
of the pencil.—The Fontainbleaw 
hunt is the series of adventures, from 
the setting out, to the death; com- 
prising the scenes of the chase, in 
continuity. From that palace having 
been the residence of Napoleon, the 
hunt is presumed to be imperial; 
and the style of setting out in France, 
the costume, the horses, anc great 
variety of figures, and th hole 
picture being most appro, uately 
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coloured, render it at once a shewy, 
and interesting object. — Another 
more generally pleasing subject, Is 
the first part of the adventures of 
Don Quirvete. This differs as much 
from the hunt in effect, as in story; 
it being represented in distre, which 
is more chaste and classical to the 
eye, although the tale would be 
considerab ly heightened, were it in 
colours. The design is spirited and 


admirable: the insane solemnity of 


the Don, the rich humour of Sancho, 


their several and muiual mishaps | 


are well told. The attack on the 
windiniils, and releasing the prison- 
ers; Sancho tossed in the bianket, 
with the Don looking over the inn 
wall; and Sancho’s surprise, on 
finding his ass had been stolen from 


under him, are irresistibly good. 
The costume, which is various, and 
the scenery, are strictly Spanis hh. 


This part of the Don’s Adventures 
is on twenty-four sheets of paper, 
eight feet high, and twenty-one 
inches wide, and covers a space 
of forty-two feet in width.—Upon 
p oportior lately large scales 
paper-liangings of the 
of Robinson Crusoe, 
Cook’s Voyages: also various series 
ofex — Views of the Bay of Na- 
ples, Views in Switzerland, Turkey, 

> Bosphorus, Hindostan, and other 
countries presenting romantic, beau- 


ale 


tiiul, and magnificent scenery. 
Professor the Chevalier ASSALINI, 


wlisse celebrity as a surgeon of the 
fir st emsinen ce is known ‘throughout 


Adventures | 
and Captain | 
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tended the Professor’s Expose, at 
the Society’s House in the Adelphi, 
where he produced the instruments, 
which were examined during his 
Lecture, and received the high ap- 
probation of the committee, and 
the professional men present. The 
Society at a snbsequent meeting, 
upon the Committee’s s Report, voted 
their large gold medal to the Pro- 
fessor; and that a set of the instru- 
ments should be made at their 
expence, under his direction, and 
placed in their Repository for public 
inspection. Of these instruments, 
one of the most important is for 
facilitating a very difficult operation 
of the accouckeur, in a_ particular 
case of parturition, which has hither- 
to always been attended with ex- 
treme danger, and mosily proved 
fatal to the mother, and which can 
now be performed without risk. 

Mr. B. R. HAYDON, whose fine 
picture of the Judgment of Solomen, 
at once confirmed his reputation as 





ee eee 


| 

'an artist of eminence, is now en- 
‘gaged in painting the Entry of 
| Christ into Jerusalem, which, we 


have reason to believe, bids fair to 
be, at least, a rival to the former. 
| What, indeed, have we not a right 
to expect from a young artist of 
ability; and such an artist, burning 
with an insatiable desire to excel. 
** i consider myself,” he in 
his letter to the mayor of Plymouth, 
on receiving the freedom of his 
| native borough, “« T consider myselt 
but as beginni: ng in my noble art ; 


Savs, 


Europe, lately visited this kingdom; , and_ it always has been, and ever 
and, with the liberality of true; will be my principle, to think nothing 
genius, proposed to the Society for | done, while any thing remains to 
the Encourageinent of Arts, Monu-| be done, and something must 
factures, and Commerce, to expiain ‘always remain, while nature con- 
and devel ope the nature and uses of | tinues to shine with her accustomed 
several valuable instruments wich | beauty.” Mr. Haydon’s new Picture 
he haz veried. For th UPrpoase , | will be nutshed in the spring. 

upe mn of ihe ;| A maguificent suite of ornaments, 
C6) tee of imechanics, some ot | the property ef the late empress Jo- 
ih Mest eminent sursecuS soha | SM PHINE, were late! V consigned to 
Sccouckeurs of the melsopulls dies aii eluent lapidary in this country, 
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forsale: they consist of a diadem, 
tiara, aigrette, rings, and brooches ; 
the diadem adorned with matchless 
opals, surrounded with brilliants, is 
of rare and beautiful workmanship. 
A sapphire brooch is of unrivalled 
size; the stone beimg an inch and a 
half, by one inch, ‘These superb 
jew els were valued at fifty thousand 
guiileas, and transmitted hither by 
Eugene Beauharnois, to raise thai 
sum towards paying off the demands 
on his mother’s estate, agreeable to 
her last will. 

Two of the most minute specimens 
of the jhuman species are now !m the 
metropolis—NANBTTE STOCKER, 
born 26th October, 1781, at Kam- 
mer, in Upper Austria, near Bavaria, 
thirty-three inches high, weighing 
thirty-three pounds, aged thirty- 
three years; and Joun Havpr- 
MANN, born at Ringendorff, 
Bousvillers, in Germany, thirty-six 
inches high, aged thirty-two years. 
Join, who was an orphan , be- 
came the partner of little Na- 
netie’s travels, about twelve years 

They are both very interest- 
ing and amusing little people ; 
Nanette particularly so. She ts 
stated to have been an eleven 
months child, wanting four days: 
she was largez at birth than children 
usually are, and never grew at all 
after four vears old. Her figure is 
m good symmetry; her limbs are 
well proportioned; and her coun- 
tenance is vivacious and intelligent. 
She speaks French, Italian, German, 
and English with fluency. Her mind 


avo. 


js acute; her conversation aninated ; 
her remarks are shrewd and witty. 
She touches the piano prettily, and, 
at least, with the dis sposition of eblic- 
ing, and is accompanied on. the 
violin by little John. They have 
visited wl the — princ ‘ipal German 
and Italian cities, and France more 
than onee, where they waltzed in 


public, executed several airs on tlie 
A diy in Paris, and tre- 


plauo in 


' 
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| ceived particular attention from the 


Buonapa 
vafe 


rte Family, at several pri- 
interviews. When little Na- 
nette goes out in London for 
occasional recreation, she dresses 
in boy’s clothes, and appears a fine 
sensible child of jour years old. 
Her little friend John is not less 
worthy of observauon—although his 
manners seem less lively. His ina. 
bility to speak English, and a saga- 


cious thoughtfulness of feature, 
peculiar to the German character 
i men, give a seriousness to his 


deportment, that contrasts remerk- 
ably with Nanette’s vivacity and 
taulkativeness. Jolin appears a 


tempered, and is well made; al 
though as to the features of the 
face Nanette is preeminent: they 


are both remarkably well formed 
about the legs; aud, in truth, it 
may be atlirmed, that two person- 
ages so little, and so agreeable, 
as John Hauptmann, and Nanette 
Stocker, are not at this time in 
England, probably not in existeuce— 
possibly never existed, 

Some remarkable circumstances 


connected with the accouchement of 


the wite of 
Drumceondra, 


a calico-printer, near 
‘inal Mason, render 
ita phenom enow. <At the time of 
her de} livery she was very deaf; but 
immediately afterwards she recained 
her perfect hearing. Be 
eight vears of age, nature did not 
wflord milk for ber infant. Happily, 
however, the old lady’s daughter 


4 
ne pty 
/ 


had lain in a month before; and 
with filial piety, relie eved her mo- 
ther’s embarrassment, by suckling 


her own child’s new-born uncle. 

A work bythe late BERNARDIN St. 
IERRRK, the vell-known author of 
ie “ Studies of Nature,” is expected 
to issue from the French Press, in 
the course of the present month. 
It is entitled ‘* Harmonies de la 
Nature,” and is directed to an illus- 
tration of the wisdom and benefi. 
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j cence of Providence, in the works 
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of creation, by exempffying many 
coincidences and aptitudes, which 
do not occur to ordinary observers. 
A translation into English, from the 
proof sheets, is in progress, and will 
be published in this country at the 
saine time as the original. 

It is worthy of remark, that to 
this day the stamp of the French 
official paper, the MONITEUR, bears 
the iniperial eagle of Na 2p leon. 


Mr. 
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LeigH Hunv’s long ex- | duction and arguinent ; 


Mr. GEORGE FREDERIC BUSBY 
pronounced a lecture at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Wednesday the 14th of 
December, ia illustration of the as- 
sertion that De LoutMeE, the writer 
of the Essay on the English Constitu. 
tion, was the author of the Letters 
of Junius. The lecture evinced 
much attention to the collection of 
proofs in establishment of the fact, 
and considerable ingenuity of de- 
but the sub- 


pected Masque of the Descent of | ject seems to re a still further 


Liberty will make its appearance in | elucidation. 


a few days. Tlie Poem, however, 
to which that gentleman's muse has 
been more exclusively and assiduously 
devoted, is not yet committed to the 
press. ‘ 

Lord ByRron’s Poetical Works, 
collected, will shortly appear, hand- 
somely printed in four volumes, fools- 
cap octavo. 

The second volume of Mr. Sou- 
THEY’S History of Brazil, in quarto, 
Is ne vd ready fur publication. 

A translation of the Archduke 
CHARLES of AvustTRIA’s Memoir 


of the Campaign of 1796 is in the | 


ress. 

The translation of Luc1EN Buo.- 
NAPARTE'S epic poem of Charle- 
magne into English rhyme, by the 
Rev. S. BUTLER, 
Rev. T. Hopcson, A. M. 
of the publishers of the English 
edition of the original. 

Mr. Usko, rector of Orsett in 
Essex, is printing a Grammar of the 
Avebic Language, accompanied by 
a Praxis of the first three ¢ chapters 
of Genesis. 


The Earl of CLARENDON will 


shortly publish two small volumes of 


Moral aud Entertaining Essays on 


the various faculties and passions of 


the human mind. 


A new and correct edition of 


Mason’s Christian Communicant 
will appear early in the present 
mouth. 


D.D. and port 


| 


Dr. Buspy’s extended 
| Inquiries may saci enable him to 
give It. 


The Lord of the Isles, a poem, 


| by WALTER SCOTT, esq. In quarto, 





| 
speare’s 





is nearly ready for delivery. 

A series of Ulustrations for the 
Lord of the Isles, from the designs 
af RICHARD WESTALL, esq. R.A. 
will be engraved in the first style of 
excellence, and appear shortly after 
the poem. ‘Twenty-five copies will 
be on India paper, a very limited 
number of proofs in quarto, and the 
prints in octavo will be delivered ia 
the order subscribed for. 

ANDREW BECKET, esq. is print- 
ing, in two octavo volumes, Shake. 
himself again, or the Lan- 
guage of the Poet asserted : being 
an examination of the reading and 


will | interpretations of ‘the later editors. 
shortly appear through the medium | 


A second edition of the Sailor 
Boy, a poem in four cantos, illus- 
trative of the navy of Great Britain, 
by the author of the Fisher Boy, 
with five highlv-finished engravings 
from original paintings, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

Mr. C. G. WARD, author of the 
Daughter of St. Omar and other 
works, has in the press, the Son and 
the Nephew. in three volumes, 

Miss Exiza S. FRANCIS, author 
of the Rival Roses, has a new poem 
in the press, entitled Sir Wilibert de 
Waverley, or the Bridal Eve. 

Memoirs of the late Major-Gene- 
ral ANDREW LURN, author ef the 
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Christian Officer’s Complete Armour 
and other works, are preparing for 
publication in two small octavo vo- 
lumes. 

Guy Mannering, or the Astrolo- 
ger, in three volumes, by the author 
of Waverley, will appear in a few 
days. 


Mr. HEY, jun. surgeon to the Ge- | 
has a} 


neral Infirmary at Leeds, 
Treatise in the press on Puerperal 
Fever, illustrated by cases which oc- 
curred at Leeds and its neighbour- 
hood in 1809. 

The Rev. HENRY MEEN has in 
the press Selections from Ancient 
Writers, sacred and profaue, with 
translations and notes. 

Some further precaution appears 
necessary for the preservation of the 
bas-reliefs in the British Museum, 
In particular, a valuable and spirited 
relief has been disfigured by the 
feeling hand of an unfeeling specta- 
tor: the nose of one of the figures 
in the engagement between one of 
the Arimaspi and a griffon has been 
removed. An open lattice, eighteen 
inches distant from the wall, and four 
feet six inches high, would efiectually 
prevent the spoliation of these ines- 
timable gems. 


A new edition is now at press of 


the Letters of Yorick and Eliza; to 
which are added, Biographical Me- 
moirs of the writers, the late Rev. L. 
Sterne and the celebrated Mrs. Dra- 
per. 

It will be seen, 
of the Press, 
LICHARD 


by our Chronicle 
that the well-known 
D BROTHERS, of prophetic 


memory, is again favouring the world | 
The poor man has | 


with his ideas. 
been recently discharged upon the 
public, after several years’ confine- 
ment in receptacles for the insane, 
and finds his flock scattered: 
have gone to their long hon 
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sore | 
1e; some | 


are sacrificing at rival and more at- | 


tractive shrines ; and not a few pub- 
licly went over to JOANNA, some 
time before his liberation. 


} 
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| biting, in regular order, the 
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the rest that excellent artistSHARPE, 
who had engraven the prophet’s 
likeness in his first style of excel- 
lence, with a testimony beneath of 
his having done so in full confidence 
of the seer being sent from heaven, 
—even he has paid his devoirs to 
‘ the woman,” as she is emphatically 
designated, by engraving her portrait 
tou, Richard, however, seems, by 
his siiiih proceedings, fully per- 
suaded that ‘‘ one fool makes many” 
is not yet an obsolete truth. He is 
now at liberty, not because he is not 
incurably mad (for he still remains 
sO), but, his delusions hourly becom- 
ing more childish, his insanity is of 
that well-known species denominated 
incurable silliness. As Joanna may 
possibly be mistaken in one, at least, 
of her calculations, and lose some of 
the least weak amongst the weak 
brethren, poor Richard, has a fair 
chance of becoming a most respect- 
abie rallying-post to the deserters 
from Joanna’s declining cause. 

Mr. JAMes Hoce has a new 
poem nearly ready to appear, en. 
titled the Pilgrims of the Sun. 

Mr. BINGLEY’s History of Hamp- 
shire, to be comprised in two folio 
volumes, will soon be committed to 
the press. 

A new edition of the Christian 
Parent, by the late AMBROSE 
SERLE, esq. will be ready early in 
this month. 

An interesting work will shortly 
appear, under the title of Scripture 
Genealogy and Chronology; exhi- 
various 
families and tribes mentioned in the 
Bible, from Adam to the birth of 
Christ. The publication will consist 
of thirty-five plates, elegantly en- 
graved, embellished with occasional 
vignettes. The Chronology is on 
the authority of Usher and Blair. 
This publication will be of the same 
size as the Scripture Atlas. 


~The Scuau of PERSIA, in a 


Amongst | Letter to Sir Gore Ouseley, achmeae 
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ledging the reccipt of a translation 
of the New Testament, says, ** for 
many years past, the four gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
were known in Persia; but now 
the whole of the New Testament is 
completely translated ; which event 
is a new source of satisfaction for 
our enlightened mind. With the 
erace of God, the merciful, we will 
direct those of our servants who are 
admitted into our presence, to read 
the said Writings from beginning to 
end before us, that we may listen 
to their sentiments respecting the 
same.”’ 

Louis the XVIIIth is promoting 
vaccination throughout his domi- 
nions, by a Series of prizes to suc. 
cessful vaccinators: the first prize 
is of the value of SOOO francs; two 
are of the value of 2000 francs; 
and three of 1000 francs; each to 
be given, proportionately, to those 
who have vaccinated most success. 
fully and extensively; in addition 
to which, 100 medais are distribu. 
table to those who practise vaccina- 
tion exclusively. —A!] these rewards 
are to be conferred annually. 

Of the numerous means employed 
to commemorate the achievements of 
BUONAPARTE, the public buildings 
and monuments of France bear am. 
ple witness. Some of the latter are 
exclusively devoted to this object; 
and the new government seem, very 
wiscly, to think the erasure of the 
memorials from the former, would 
be a mutilation iff compensated by 
an occasional suspension of the re- 
collection of his previous power. 
fndeed, Buonaparte’s name and 
fame are so engrafted with the arts 
and literature of France, during the 
period of his dominion, that it would 
be idle to employ force in subduing 
whatever of estimation may remain 
for him with the French people. 
We have now before us a Serics of 
Medals in bronze, nearly 130 in 
Humber, struck at diferent cpochs 





of his career, cach in celebration of 
some great and daring act of his gos 
vernment; a victory,—a successful 
aggression, the conquest of a na. 
tion, the establishment of a new 
state, the elevation of some of his 
family, or his own personal aggran- 
dizement. ‘These medals are not 
more illustrative of his deeds than 
of his impatience to record them, 
and the peculiar temper of mind in 
which he caused his injurics upon 
the world to be ‘‘ written in. brass.” 
—Those about to be particularized, 


are chiefly remarkable for this ine’ 


dication of fecling. The medal com. 
memorative of the battle of Maren. 
go, bears, on one side, a large buneh 
of keys, environcd by two laurel 
branches ; and, on the reverse, 
Buonaparte, as a winged genius, 
standing on a dismounted cannon, 
to which four horses are attached, 
upon the summit of Mount St. Ber. 
nard, urges their rapid speed, with 
a Jaurel branch in one hand, whilst 
he directs the reins with the other. 
That on the peace of Luneville is 
two inches and a quarter in diame. 
ter, with the head of the First Con- 
sul in uncommonly bold relief; the 
device is the Sun arising in splen. 
dour upon that part of the globe 
which represents France, and which 
is overshadowed by laurels, whilst 
a cloud descends and obscures Great 
Britain,—not the only mistaken ane 


| ticipation of Buonaparte. The com. 


mencement of hostilities by Eng. 
land, after the peace of Amiens, is 
designated by the English leopard 
tearing a scroll, with the inscription, 
Le Traite d' Amiens rompu par 
“’dngleterre en Mai de lAn 
1803; on the reverse, a winged fe. 
male figure in breathless haste fore- 
ing on a horse at full speed, and 
holding a laurel crown, inscribed 
L’ Hanorre occupé par P Armee 
Francaise en Juin de P An. 1805 ; 
and beneath, Frappée avec l’Ar- 
gent des Mines d Hanovre l An 4, 
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de Bonaparte. is medal, on as- 
suming the purple, has his portrait, 
Napoleon Empereur, by Andrieu, 
who has executed nearly all the 
portraits on his medals ; on the re 

verse, he is in his imperial robes, 
elevated by two figures, one armed, 
inscribed Le Senat et le Peuple. 
The battle of Austerlitz has, on the 
reverse, simp!y a thunderbolt, with 
a small figure of Buonaparte, en- 
robed and enthroned oa the upper 
end of the shaft of the thunder. 
In 1804, he struck a medal with a 
herculean figure on the reverse, 
confining the head of the English 
leopard between his knees, whilst 
preparing a cord to strangle him, 
inscribed, En Ll? dn. XII. 2000 
barques sont construttes; —this was 
in contemplation of the invasion 
and conquest of England, ‘The re- 
verse of the medal on the battle of 
Jena, presents Buonaparte on an 
eagle in the clouds, as warring with 
giants en the earth, whom he blasts 
with thunderbolts. The medal on 
the confederation of the Rhine, has, 
for its reverse, numerous warriors 
in ancient armour, swearing, with 
their right hands on an altar, form- 
ed of an immense fasces, with the 
imperial cagle projecting from it. 
Not the least characteristic is a me- 
dal, with the usual head, Napoleon. 
Emp. et Roi, on the exergue, with 
this remarkable reverse, a throne, 
with the imperial robes over the 
back and across the sceptre which 
is in the chair; before the throne 
is a table, with several crowns, dif- 
fering in shape and dignity, and 
Some sceptres with them laying upon 
it; three crowns are on the ground, 
one broken and two upside down; 
an eagle with a fasces hovers in the 
air; the inscription is,Souverainetés 
donnés m.pcccvi1.! The reverses 
of the last four in succession, struck 
during the reign of Napoleon, are, 
1. The Wolga, rising with astonish- 


ment from his bed at the sight of the | 
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French eagle; 2, A representation 
of le Bataille de la Moskowa, 7 
Septembre, 1812; 3. A view of 
Moscow, with the French flag fly. 
ing on the Kremlin, and an ensign 
of the French eagle bearing the 
letter N, loftily elevated above its 
towers and minarets, dated 14th 
September, 1812; 4. A figure in 
the air, directing a furious storm 
against an armed warrior resembling 
Napoleon, who, unable to resist 
the attack, is sternly looking back, 
whilst compelled to fly before it—a 
dead horse, cannon dismounted, and 
a waggon full of troops standing 
still, perishing in ficlds of snow; the 
inscription is, Retraite de ? Armee 
Novembre, 1812. The next na- 
tional medals struck, were in ho. 
nour of the Emperor Alexander, 
who entered Paris with the other 
allied sovereigns, and the name of 
Andrieu, whose portraits of Buona- 
parte are exquisitely beautiful, next 
appears on a medal, with a reverse, 
representing France crowned, eager 
ly welcoming the arrival of a ship, 
inscribed above, J/ porte la paix du 
monde, 18143; bearing on the ex. 
ergue a portrait of Louis XVIII. 
The workmanship of the preceding 
medals is admirable, but most of 
them are surpassed in that respect 
by some to which we can do little 
more than allude. A finely executed 
medal, 2 inches and five-eighths in 
diameter, represents Napoleon, ene 
throned in his full imperial costume, 
holding a laurel wreath; on the 
reverse, is a head of Minerva, sure 
rounded by laurel and various tro. 
phies of the fine arts, with this in- 
scription, Ecole Frangaise des 
Beaux Arts a Rome, retablie et 
augmentee par Napoleon en 1803. 
The reverses—of the cathedral at 
Paris--a warrior sheathing his sword, 
(on the battle of Jena)—and Buona- 
parte holding up the King of Rome, 
and presenting him to the people, 
are amongst the most highly finished 
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and most inestimable specimens oi 
art. Unquestionably, the worst in 
the collection is the consular medal, 
which, on that account, Cceserves 
description : it is, in size, about a 
half-crown.piece ; on the exergue, 
over a small head of Buonaparte, is 
inscribed, Bonaparte premier con- 
sul ; beneath it, Cambaceres, second 
consul, le Brun trois™: consul de ta 
republique Francaise; on the re- 
verse, Le peuple Francaise a ses 
defenseurs premiere pterre de ba 
colonne nation" posee par Lucien 
Bonaparte, ministre de Pinterieur, 
25 Messidor An 8, 14 Juillet, 
1800, One other medal only ap- 
pears with the name of Lucien Buo- 
naparte; it is that struck in honour 
of Marshall Turenne, upon the 
Transwution du corps de Turenne 
au Temple de Mars par les ordres 
du premiere Consul Bonaparte ; 
and is of a large size, bearing the 
head of ‘Turenne, with, beneath it, 
Sa gloire appartient au peuple 
Francaise. Several are in honour 
of General Desaix, whose memory 
Buonaparte appears to have held in 
great esteem. Those on his mar- 
riage with the lovely and ill-fated 
Maria Louisa, bear her head beside 
his own; and a small one on that 
occasion, has, for its reverse, a cu. 
pid, carrying with difficulty a thun. 
derbolt. ‘Those on the birth of 
their child, bear the same heads on 





the exergue, with the head of an in. 
faut on the reverse, inscribed, Nae 
poleon Francois Joseph Charles 
Rot de Rome xx. Mars mpcccx1.— 
Uhese grand medals offer a memen- 
(o appalling to rulers, and truly 
beneficial to mankind. They will 
shew posterity, that though daring 
enterprise may attain to vast domi. 
nion, it cannot be preserved at the 
expence of the rights and feelings of 
the vanguished; and that, though the 
oppressor, in the day of his prospe. 
rity, and in the confidence of his 
might, scorn the voice of the ops 
pressed, yet power never can be 
maintaincd,by violence alone,against 
public opinion, publicly expressed. 
However much we may be disposed 
to admire Buonaparte fer having 
left such fine monuments of art and 
taste to the admiration of posterity, 
we must not forget, that, with such 
means, and better propensities, he 
might have left more. With greater 
opportunity to confer happiness 
than ever before fell to the lot of 
one man, he prosecuted a selfish ca- 
reer of wild ambition, and preferred 
the imitation of Alexander and Cae. 
sar at all times, to that of ‘Trajan 
or Antoninus at any time. Hence 
only a very few of this fine series of 
medals commemorate the exercise of 
those charities that emanate from 
true greatness, 
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** Under this Title will be given Monthly A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL NEW 
BOOKS that have appeared since the publication of the former Number ; and, as no 
means whutever, will be spured to render this List minutely perfect and convenient for 


reference, 


THE British LApy’s MAGAZINE may be resorted lo as THE MOST 


COMPREHENSIVE AND ACCURATE MEDIUM THAT EXISTS OF ANNOUNCING THE 
ENDLESS AND INTERESTING VARIETY OF OUR LITERARY PRODUCTIONS, ‘ living 


as they rise” from the teeming press. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKSELLERS will consequently 


promote their own views by communicating the Title of each new Work on the. instant of 


ils appearance. 
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tions and illustrations of Border History 


HE Border Antiquities of England and { and ‘Tradition; by Walter Scott, Esq. 


Scotland; accompanied by descrtp- | 9 parts, forming Vol. I. ‘To be completed 
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each part in 4to. 10s. 6d.— 


in 16 parts ; 

imperial 4to. 16s.— India proofs, 11. 11s. 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Evening Amusements for 1815; by W. 


Frend, Esq. M.A. 12mo. 3s. 
BIELIOGRAPHY. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their sizes and prices, 1814. 8vo. 8s. half 
bound—4to. 14s. in sheets. 

A Catalogue of an extensive Collection 
of Gerinan Books, in the various branclies 
of literature, purchased in Germany at 
the late Fairs; by T. Boosey, Bookseller, 
Broad-street, Royal E <chauge. 

A Supplement to Davies’ Catalogue of 
Old Books, for 1814; containing several 
scarce and "curious articles, selling at No. 
63, Whitechapel, Liverpool. 

A Catalogue of Valuable and Rare 
Books; by John Hurst, Bookselicr, 
Wakefield ; imeluding carly Classics, a 
fine collection of Enghish Literature, ‘To- 
pographical and Historical Tracts, &c. 
is. 6d. 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Brown's: General Catalogne, Part Il. 
containing, Facetiz, or Books of Wit, 
Drollery, &c.; Magic, Witeheraft, &c.; 
the Drama. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books for 1815, in va- 
rious languages, and of uncommon occur: | 
rence, in every department of literature ; 
by R. Triphook, bookseller, St. James’s- 
sireet. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Rooks in Anatomy, Me- 
dicine, Surgery, Midwitery, Chemistry, 
Botany, &c.; by TV. Underwood, book- 
seller, 32, Fleet-street. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Valnable Books im va- 
rious Languages, chiefly in Divinity ; se!l- 
ing by E. and W, Walcott, booksellers, 
Worcester. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Lite of Mrs. Sumbel 

(late Wells), of the Theatres-Royal Drury- 


Orme, 


Lane, Covent-Garden, and Haymarket; | 


written by herself. 3 vols. 1zmo. 11. 1s. 
CHEMISTRY. 

A new System of Chemical Philosophy , 

Vol. I. ; by J. Dalton, 8y0. 17s, 6d. 
DRAMA. 

The Ghost, a Farce, in Three Acts; by 
Z. Jengilier. 2s, 

Jean de Paris, a comic Drama, in Two 
Acts; by S. J. Arnold, Esq. Svo. 2s. 

John of Paris, a comic Opera, in ‘T'we 
Acts, as now perfor ming at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre; by J. Pocock. svo. 2s. 

The King and the Duke, or Which is 
Which? a Farce in Two Acts, performing 
at Covent-Garden Theatre. 8Vvo. 2s. 

The Ninth Statue, a melo-dramatic Ro- 
mance, performing at Drury-Lane The- 
atve; by T. Dibdin, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 


and | 
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EDUCATION. 

Selections for Reading and Recitation, 
designed for the use of schools; by J. H. 
Bransby. 5s. 6d. 

ETHICS. 

Original Letters to a Young Lady: on 
Education, Happiness, Christian Faith, 
Beauty of the Scriptures, the Folly of 
Useless Words, on School-Studies, Time 
and Amusement, &c.; by the Author of 
the “ Polite Reasoner.” Foolscap Svo. 
Ys. 6d. 

Practical Hints to Young Females, on 
the Duties of a Wife, a Mother, and a 
Mistress of a Family; by Mrs. Taylor, 


of Ongar, Author of “ Maternal Solici- 
tude.” Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the United States of North 
America, from 1800 to 1310; with Statis- 
tical Tables, and a new Map, containing 
the late Discoveries, the Division of 
Boundary Lines, &c.; by the Chev. F. 
de Beaujour. ‘Translated from the French, 
with Notes, &c. by W. Walton, Esq. 8vo. 


{ 16S. 


A General Description of Switzerland, 
with historical anecdotes, and remarks on 
the dress and manners of the inhabitants. 
50 coloured engravings of the costume. 
By an English Lady, many years settled 
and resident in the country. 2 vols. roy al 
Svo. 3]. 13s. Gd. 

GRAMMAR AND PHILOLOGY. 

Flements of Conversation, French and 
English; by C. Gros. gd edit. 12mo, 
vs. 6d. 

A Synopsis of French Grammar; con- 
prehending the most useful and necessary 
rules in Chambaud’s Grammar, and many 
other points and peculiarities m the Frenc 
Language, not obvious to the learner, and 
which are not be found in other ele- 
— publications ; by P. F. Merlet. 
12mo. es. 6d. 

Moor’s Greck Grammar. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

A French Delectus ; 
Passages collected from the most es- 
teemed French Authors, designed to fa- 
cilitate a knowledge uf the French tongue. 
Arranged under the several heads of the 
parts of speech, together with promis 


Editio nova, 


or, Sentences and 


cuous passages and idioms. By the Rev. 
{sracl Worsley. 12mo. 4s. 
HERALDRY. 

The Pocket Herald, or Gentleman’s 
concise Introduction to Her atdry. 1¢mo. 
1s. 6d. 

HISTORY 

_— 


The History of Engh ind, from the Nor- 

man Conquest to the Accession of Ed- 

ward the First; cemprising the eivil, poli- 

tical, and Literary —" during that pe- 
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riod; by Sharon Turner, F.S.A.  4to. 
1]. 16s. 
ILLUSTRATIVE WORKS, 

A Gallery of British Portraits, during 
James I.Charles I. and the Commonwealth, 
from original pictures and drawings not 
before enzraven, with biographical no- 
tices; by James Caulfield. Parts I. and 
II. ‘Yo be completed in 6 parts, royal 4to. 
15s. each, plain; 50s. coloured. 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in 
Paris; by Messrs. Segard and ‘Testard. 
Aquatinted in imitation of the drawings, 
by Mr. Rosenberg, ito. 1]. 11s. 6d. plain, 
21. 2s. coloured. 

Russia, Austria, China, England, and 
Turkey, Picturesque Representations ot 
the Dress and Manners of those Nations ; 
illustrated by 274 engravings, beautifully 
coloured from original drawings. 5 vols. 
royal Svo. 151. 15s. 

INVENTIONS. 

History of Inventions and Discoveries ; 
by John Beckman. Translated from the 
German, by William Johnston, 2d edit. 
4 vols. 8vo. 2]. Ss. Vol. 1V. separate, 
18s, 

LAW. 

A Letter to Sir S. Romilly, on the omis- 
sion of the word ** Signed,” in the attesta- 
tion to instruments executing powers; by 
E. B. Sugden, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, Xc. 

A Dissertation ou Gunshot Wounds, 
with 17 plates; by Charles Bell, surgeon. 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on Apparent Death, from 
drowning, hanging, suffocation by noxious 
vapours, fainting fits, intoxication, light- 
ning, exposure to cold, poison, &c. 2d 
edit. with plates; by J. Curry, M.D. 
SvO. 6S. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints, and Bilious Disorders in general ; 
by John Faithhorn. 8vo. 6s. 

Pathological Researches, on Malforma- 
tions of the Human Heart; by J. R. 
Farre, M.D. 5 plates, royal 8vo. 7s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, in 
Mania and Hydrophobia; with the Patho- 
logy of these two Diseases, as collected 
from the papers ef the late Andrew Mar- 
shal, M.D.; with Experiments to ascer- 
tain whether theeBrain contains water in 
a state of health, and a sketch of his Life, 
by S. Sawrey, F.R.C.S. formerly Assist- 
ant-Lecturer to Dr. Marshal. 

Medico-Chirurgical Trausactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London; Vol. V. 8vo. 8 coloured 
plates. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of Animal 
Life; an Analysis of Medical Science, 
with a view to explain the phenomena in 


} 


health and disease; by J. R. Park, M.B. 
roval 8vo. 25s. 

A Statement of the Early Symptoms of 
Water in the Brain, and on the necessity 
of an early attention to them; by G.D. 
Yeats, M.D. &vo. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Attempt to establish a pure Scienti- 
fic System of Mineralogy ; translated from 
the Swedish Original of J. J. Berzelius, 
M.D. F.R.S. by John Black. 8vo. 6s, 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Edinburgh Review, No. XLVI, 
Ose 
Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Visc. Mel- 
ville; by a Writer to the Signet, © &vo. 5s. 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the 
Continent; written in the years 1810 to 
1813. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. 

The Omnium Gatherum, or Literary 
Repository ; by Us Two. Published every 
Saturday fortnight. 1s. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XXIT. 6s. 

Time’s Telescope, for 1815. izmo. ¢s, 

Companion to the Almanack; by J. 
Audley. 4th edit. 12mo. ¢s. Gd. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

General Conchology ; or a Description 
of Shells, arranged according to the Lin- 
nean System; by Wilham Wood, F.RS. & 
L.S. No. VIII. 4s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Universe as it is; in contradiction 
to the hypothesis of some ancient and 
modern philosophers, who wrote upon 
what they never reflected on, who, by 
their crroneous doctrines, have — per- 
suaded mankind to reject the evidence of 
their senses, that the earth is whirled on 
its axis, like a rolling barrel on the pave- 
ment, at the rate of 900 times an hour; 
by Mr. Brothers. vo. 2s. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy ; being 


| heads of Lectures delivered in the Uni- 


versity of Edinburgh, by Protessor Play- 
fair, F.R.S. and Sec. R.S.E. 

A Treatise on Mechanics, intended as 
an Introduction to the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. Large Svo. 11. 1s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Alicia de Lacy, an historical Romance ; 
by Mrs. West. + vols. 12me. 11. &s. 

Anna, or Edinburgh, a Novel; by Mrs. 
Roche. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Bachelov’s Journal, inscribed (with- 
out permission) to the Girls of England; 
edited by Miss Byron, author of the Eng- 
lisi:woman, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Christabelle, the Maid of Rouen; a 
Novel, founded on facts ; by Mrs. Hanway. 
4 vols. 12mo, il. 4s. 

Duty, a Novel; by the late Mrs. Ro- 
berts, author of Rose and Emily. Inter- 
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re author, by Mrs. Opie. 3 vols. ivmo. | 
Avs. | 

The Fugitive, or Family Incidents; by | 
the Author of “ Private History of the | 
Court of England,” &e. 3 vols. izmo. | 
13s. 6d. 

Milford House, or Folly as it Flies; by 
an Officer tate of the 3d Guards. 3 vols. | 
imo. 1588. 

Modern Times, or the Age we Live in; 
2 posthumons novel; by Elizabeth Helme. 
3 vols. 1vmo. 16s. 6d. 

‘The Saxon and the Gael, or the Nor- 
thern Metropolis. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. is. 

The Son and the Nephew, or more Se. 
crets than one; by Cath. Ward. 3 vols. 


Monthly Chronicle of the Press. 





ivino. 15s. 
The Spanish Campaign, cr the Jew; a 


Novel; by Mis. Meeke. 5 vols. 12mo. 
ids. 
POETRY. 
Charlemagne, ou PEglise Délivrée: Po- 


eme Epique, en Vingt-quatre Chants; par 
Lucien Buonaparte, membre de UInstitut 


de France, &c. &ec. 2 vols. -ito. 41. 4s. 
royal 71. 7s. 
Lara, a Tale; by Lord Byron. 8vo. 


Ss. 6d. 

The Velvet Cushion; by J.W.Cunning- 
ham, A.M. viear of Harrow. 3d edit. 
royal. 1zmo. 5s. 


Henry and Mary, a patlietic Tale, in | 


verse; by Charles Forester. 4s. 

Greece, a Poem; by W.Haygarth, A.M. 
4to. 2). Jus. od. 

The Cadet, a Poem; by a late Resileut 
ef India. 2 vols. te. 14s. 

The Napoleonade, a Poem; by a Na- 
tive Citizen of the United States. 6vo. 
23. 6d. 

Poems and Odes, on various Subjects ; 
by a Student of the Hen. Society of the 
Inner ‘Temple. 8vo. 5s. 

Jacqueline, a Tale; by the Author of 
the Pleasures of Memory. Smail 8vo. Ss. 

Jephtha, a Poem; by E. Smedicy, jun. 
Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Roderick the Last of the Goths ; a tra- 
sie Poem; by Robert Southey, Esq. 4te, 
21. 28. 

POLITE ARTS. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary 
ef Painters and Engravers; by M. Bryan. 
4to, 5 parts, 15s.each. ‘To be completed 
in 6 parts. 

Easy and Familiar Dialogues and Let- 
ters on Perspective, Drawing, and Paint- 
ing ; illustrated by appropriate plates and 
diagrams, and a sufliciency of practica 
geometry ; carefally adapted for the In- 
struction of Females, and suited equally 
to the simplicity of youth and to mental 
maturity. By Charles Hayter. 2d edit. 
greatly enlarged, Svo, 1s, 
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A New Companion to the Rall Room; 
by E, Payne, dancing-master. 12mo. 
5s. od. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Bighth Report of the African In- 
stittition, Ovo. Ys. 

Observations on Lowering the Rent of 
Land, and on the Corn Laws; by G. 
Booth, vs. 

‘The Causes of the present High Price 
of Coais; by Rob. Hillis, coal-merchant. 
8vo. 1s. 6d, 

A Moral and Political Fxsav on the 
English Poor Laws; by R. Walthew. 
BVO. OS. 

POLITICS, 

Canada; ora view of the Importance 
of the British American Colonies; by D. 
Andersen. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

An Inqniry into the Nature of the 
Kingly Oiice ; how far Coronation is in- 
dispensible ; shewing the origin aud anti- 
quty of inunction; ancient and modern 
Coronation ceremony ; the singular office 
of King's Champion, &e. By T.C. Banks, 
Iesq. 7S. 

An Historical Memento, representing 
the different scenes of public rejoicing on 
the 1st of Angust, in St.James’s and Hyde 
Parks, on 6 coloured plates; with an His- 
torical account, by F. W. Blagdon, Esq. 
1]. 11s. 6d.; the plates only, 1!. 1s. 

An Address to H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent, aud the members of lis most honour- 
able Privy Council; which contains, 
among other things, the wise policy of 
taking the title of Emperor of the Sea; to 
prociaim universal peace on domg so; to 


| allow no war on the ocean, no pirates, no 
, slave to be carried across it, nor bodies of 


armed men; but to give free trade and 
safety to the innocent merchant of every 
country. What a glorious elevation for 
a Prince! 50 ships of the line, 50 frigates, 
and 30 sloops, on difierent stations from 
China to England, would do all that. By 
‘ir. Brothers. 8vo. 2s. 

Narrative of the Retreat of the British 
Army trom Burgos, in a serie; of Letters ; 
by G. F. Burroughs. Sve. 6s. 

Political Reflections on the present 
Writings of some French Authors, and 
upoa the Common Interest of every 
krenchman; from the French of Chateau- 
briand. 8vo. 6s. 

Interests of Ireland; a new method, 
with confident hopes, to attach the lower 
orders to the laws and constitution. By 
John Edwards, Esq. of Old Court, county 
of Wicklow, 50 years a justice of peace. 
Svo. 3s. 6d, 

Decrets, Ordonnances, Traites de Paix, 
Manitestes, Prociamations, Discours, &e. 
de Napoleon Bonaparte, depuis 1779 
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jusqu’a son abilication en 1814; with the 
Secret Treaty concluded by Bonaparte 
with the Allies, after his abdication. Ex- 
trait du Moniteur, par Lewis Goldsmith. 
6 vols. 8vo. 71. 7s. ‘The last volume sc- 
parate, 11. 1s. 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by 
the Allies in Spain, in 1811-12-13, with 9 
plates; by Licut.-Col. J. T. Jones, R.E. 
BVO. 18s. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Russia; embellished with plans 
of the battles of Moscow and Malo-Ja- 
roslavitz; by Eugene Labaume, captain 
of the Royal Geographical Engineers, ex- 
officer of the ordnance of Prince Eugene, 
chevyaher of the Legion of Honour, &c. 
évo. 10s, 6d. 

An Expose on the Dissensions of Spa- 
nish America; shewing the origin and 
progress of those fatal differences; in- 
tended as a means to put an end to them. 
By Wm. Walton. vo. 12s. 

A Letter to his Excellency the Prince 
of Talleyrand Perigord, &c. on the sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade; by W. Wilber- 
force, Esq. M.P.  8vo. 3s, 

PUBLIC LAW. 

Grotius’s Rights of War and Peace, in- 
eluding the Law of Nature and Nations ; 
translated by the Rev. A. C. Campbell, 
A.M. Svols. 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. 

RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The Exotic Gardener; by J. Cushing. 
9d edit. Svo. 8s. 

A Treatise on the Breeding of Swine, 
and the Curing of Bacon, &c. ; by Robert 
Henderson, farmer, Broomhill, near An- 
nan. 2d edit. enlarged. 8vo. 3s. 

The French Cook; by L, E, Ude, for- 
merly cook to Louis XVI. and now to 
Lar] Sefton. 2d edit. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, chiefly on particular occa- 
sions; by Archibald Alison, LL.B. zd 
edit. Svo. 12s. 

A Sermon, at the anuual meeting of the 
Northern Education Society, August 5ist; 
by J. Birt. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon, delivered September 15th, 
at Dr. Collyers Chapel, Peckham; by 
W. Chapman. 1s. 6d. 

An interesting Collection of Scripture 
Prints, engraved from the paintings of 
eminent masters; by Mr.Freeman. Adapt- 
ed to illustrate Bibles, Common Prayers, 
and ali works on Scripture History. 8vo. 
11. 1s. coloured 2). vs.; 4to. 11. 5s. co- 
loured 2]. 10s. 

The Sick Man’s Friend ; containing re- 
flections, prayers, and hymns, adapted to 





ditterent circumstances of the sick; by 
the Rev. J. Fry, A.B. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Four Last Books of the 
Pentateuch; by the Rev. R. Graves, D.D. 
ed edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Dictionary ot Religious Opinions ; by 
Wm. Jones. 1¢mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
London, at the primary Visitation in 
1814; by William Lord Bishop of London. 
410. Ys. Gd. 

Eizht Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford ; by E. G. Marsh. 
8v0. 7s. 6d. 

The Benevolence and Wisdom of Na- 
tional Instruction for the Infant Poor; a 
Sermon, by the Rev. G. Mathew, D.D. 
vicar of Greenwich. &vo. 2s. 

The New Year's Gift, in six parts ; con- 
taining meditations and prayers for every 
day in the week, and devotions for the 
sacrament, Lent, and other occasions, 
tgmo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Discourses on Subjects chiefly Practie 
cal; by D. Paterson. 12me. 3s. 

A Sermon, never preached, but re- 


spectfully addiessed to both Houses of 


Parliament. 8vo. Qs. 

A Sermon at Sudbury St. Peter, Suf- 
folk, July 7, the General Thanksgiving 
Day ; by Henry Watts Wilkinson, M.A. is. 

Devotional Exercises and Prayers, tor 
the private use of reflecting and sincere 
Christians ; from the German of the Rev. 
G. J. Zollikoffer. By the Rev. William 
Tooke, F.R.S.  8vo. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Picture of London. New edit. 6s. 6d. 
TRIAL. 

The Trial of Colonel Quintin, of the 
Tenth Hussars, by a General Court-Mar- 
tial, on the 17th Oct. 1814. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Notes on a Journey through France, 
from Dieppe through Paris and Lyons to 
the Pyrenees, and back through Toulouse, 
in July, August, and September, 1814; 
describing the habits of the people, and 
the agriculture of the country ; by Mor- 
ris Birkbeck. 8vo. 4s. 

A Narrative of a forced Journey 
through Spain and France, as a prisoner 
of war, in the years 1810 to 1814; by 
Major-Gen. Lord Blayney. 2 vols. 8vo. 
il, 6s. boards. 

Letters from a Lady to her Sister, dur- 


ing a tour to Paris, in the months of 


April and May, 1814. 12mo. 4s. 
Paris in 1802 and 1814; by the Rev. 
Wm. Shepherd. 2d edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Tue LADIES’ CORRECT LIST or THE AMUSEMENTS, EXHI- 


BITIONS, LECTURES, &c. IN THE METROPOLIS, For JA- 
NUARY, 1815, WITH THE TIMES anp TERMS or ADMISSION, 
TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 
oe 
9 * Communications from Persons interested in New Announcements, §c. will receive 
prompt Attention. 
a” ae 


Literary and Philosophical. 
ROrae INSTITUTION, Albe- 

marle-street.—W. JT. Brande, 
esq. F. R.S. Professor of Chemistry 
at the Royal Institution, will deliver 
his First Lecture on the History of 
the Rise and Progress of Chemical 
Philosophy, and its application to 
Agriculture and the Arts; with ex. 
perimental Illustrations, on Satur- 
day, the 28th, at 2 o’clock.—La. 
dics’ admission to the Series of Lec- 
tures annually, 21. 2s. 

RussELL INSTITUTION, Great 
Coram-street.—Mr. Singer’s First 
Three Lectures of a Course of Ten, 
on Electricity and Electro-Chemis- 
try, on the 16th, 23d, and 30th, at 
8 in the evening.— Ladies’ admission 
to the Course, 1]. 4s.—Gentlemen’s 
ll. Lis. 6d. 

Surry INSTITUTION, Black. 
friar’s-road. — Mr. James Lowe 
Wheelers Last Five Lectures on Che. 
mistry, on the 3d, 10th, i7th, 24th, 
and 3lst, at 7 in the evening.— 
Mr. John Mason Good’s Lectures 
on the Passions and A ffections of the 
Iiuman Mind, each Friday in the 
month.—Admission by subscription 
21, 2s. to the whole Course of Lec- 
tures at the Surry Institution. 

LONDON PHILOSOPHICAL So. 
C1ETY, Scots’ Hall, Crane-court, 
lleet-street.— Mr. W. Henley’s Lec- 
ture on Electro-Chemical Science, 
on the 26th, at S in the evening. 
—Admission by tickets from mem- 
bers ; Sec. T. Pettigrew, esq. F.L.S. 
Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 

City PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIE- 
TY, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 
—Philosophical Lectures, 4th and 
18th, at 8 in the evening.—Aduis- 
sion by tickets from members; Se- 
retary, Mr. Shepherd, Flect-strcet. 





Mr. Tatum’s Course of Lec. 
tures on Natural Philosophy, with 
[xperiments; 2d, 9th, 16th, 23d, 
and 30th, on Chemistry; 53, Dor. 
set-street, Fieet-street.-—1l. 1s. the 
Course ; Single Lectures, 1s. 


Paintings. 

EUROPEAN MUSEUM of near 
800 Pictures, by various Masters, 
King-street, St, James’s-square.— 
12 till 4, 1s. 

Mr. WEsrt’s Picture of Christ 
Rejected, and the original Design of 
the Crucifixion for the Window of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; Pall 
Mall.—10 till dusk, 1s. 

MAGNIFICENT PICTURES, by 
Annibal and Ludovico Caracci, &c. 
—10 till 6, Is. 

BRITISH GALLERY of Drawings 
and Specimens of Engravings from 
Pictures by great Masters, 54, New 
Bond-street.—9 till dusk, Is. 

LoNDON GALLERY, 22, Picca. 
dilly.—The Marriage Banquet of 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa; a fine 
Picture by Casanova, with other 
Paintings, ‘Tapestry, &c.— is. 

PictURE OF NAPOLEON Bro. 
NAPARTE, at Adam-estreet, Adel. 
phi, painted at the request of the 
Empress for her own private apart- 
ment.—10 till dusk, Is. 

GRAND PORTRAIT OF NAPOe 
LEON in his Imperial Robes, on the 
Throne of the Thuilleries, with Re. 
galia, &c. from the Council Cham. 
ber of Liege. —10 till 6, Is. 


Panoramas. 


BARKER'S, Leicester-square.— 
Battle of Vittoria, and Grand Har. 
bour of Malta.—10 till dusk, 1s. 
each Painting, 

BARKER’s, opposite the New 
Church, in the Strand.—Paris, aud 
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Battle of Corunna.—1LO till dusk, 
1s. each. 
Natural History, &c. 

ButLock’s LonnoN MustuM 
of 25,000 Specimens of Natural 
History, Antiquities, and Curiosities 
of Nature and Art, near St. James’s- 
street, Piccadilly. —The Museum of 
Birds and Curiosities, ts.; Panthe- 
rion, or Quadrupeds, 1s.—10 till 
dusk. 

PoLitTo’s Royat MENAGERIE, 
Exeter Change, Strand. — Three 
apartments, 1s, cach, or 2s. Od. the 
three ; opens at 10, shuts at 9. 

SERPENT Ative.—The Boa- 
Constrictor, sixtecn feet long ; 349, 
Strand.—10 till dusk, Is. 

Phanomena. 

JouN HAUPTMAN, 32 ycars old, 
36 inches high; and LiTrLE NaA- 
NETTE, 33 years old, 33 inches 
high, 33 pounds weight; 23, New 
Bond-street.—11 till 5, and 6 till 
9, first places, 2s.; second places, 1s. 

MASTER VINE, an interesting 
infant, 5 years old, with arms 4 in- 
ches long, very clever at Drawing, 
Copying, &c. at the Lyceum, Strand. 
10 till dusk, 1s. 

Miscellancous. 

Mr. Bacon’s GALLERY OF 
ScULPTURE, at No. 17, Newman. 
street.—Closes after Saturday, the 
7th.—Visitors are mercly required 
to give in their own cards, 

Miss Linwoop’s GALLERIES 
OF NEW PIcTURES IN WORSTED, 
Leicester-square.—9 till dusk, Qs. ; 
children, 1s. 

Du BourGe’s LARGECoRK Mo- 
DELS of Ancient ‘Temples, Amphi- 
theatres, Mausoleums, &c. OS, Low. 
er Grosvenor-street, — 2s. 3  Chil- 
dren, Is. 

THE TABLEAUx ANIMATED, 
oR EIDOPHUSICON, 182, Fleet- 
street.—Open, with One View in 
Motion, from 11 till 7, is.; with 
the Six ‘l'ableaux, at S in the even- 
ing, Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

WEEKs’s MUSEUM OF CURIOUS 








Amusements, Exhibitions, §e. 


AND SURPRISING MECHANISM, 
Tichborne-street, Piccadilly. —9 till 
9, Qs. 6d. 

Mrs. SALMON’s RoyAt His- 
TORICAL WAx WoRK, 17, Fleet. 
street, -9 till 9, is. 

EXHIBITION OF RoYAL WAx 
Work, 67, Fleet-street.— 10 till 
10, Is. 

Mr. WIGLEY’s PROMENADE 
Rooms, Spring Gardens, — Open 
daily for the inspection of the Toys 
and Trinkets on Sale; Admission, 
gratis. 

THe BrRITIsuH Forum, a Debat. 
ing Society, at No. 22, New Bond. 
street.—Every Thursday evening at 
75 Bhs 
National Edifices, containing Ob- 

jects of General Interest. 

BRiTIsH Museum, Great Rus- 
sell.street.—Open on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, in each week, 
except the Christmas week.—Ad, 
mission, gratis, from 10 till 2. 

TowER OF Lonpon. — Lions 
and other Beasts, Armoury, Regalia, 
&c.—Charges according to the va- 
rious parts seen. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.— The 
charge, Js. 9d. exclusive of subse- 
quent demands, 

StT.PAuL’s CATHEDRAL.—Ad.- 
mission to the top, 4d. various small 
charges for the different parts shewn. 

THE MoNuMENT, Fish.street- 
hill.—9 till 35; admission to the 
top, 6d. 





*,” THe THEATRES open dur. 
ing the month are,—The OPERA, 
the season commences on ‘Tuesday, 
the 20th; DRURY-LANE Theatre ; 
COVENT-GARDEN Theatre; SuR- 
RY Theatre, at the Obelisk, St. 
George’sefields; the SANS-PAREIL 
Theatre, opposite the Adelphi, 
Strand; ASTLEY’S OLYMPic Pa. 
VILION, Newcastle-street, Strand ; 
the REGENCY Theatre, Tottenham. 


street, ‘Tottenham-court-road. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 





— 
O! World, thy slippery turn!—SHAKSPEARE. 
ei 


\ 7E commence our labours at the 
close of a year, which, in wit- 


nessing the overthrow of a spirit of 


baneful domination, will be con- 
sidered by posterity, as one of the 
most memorable on record. In 


their late experience, the nations of 


Europe may be compared to 
mariners, who having been long 
exposed to the horrors of a tempest, 
and threatened with destruction, 
suddenly and unexpectedly reach the 
land. All is at first joy, congratula- 
tion, and thankfulness ; but after a 
while it is recollected that half the 
property has been thrown over- 
board during the conflict, and man 
returns to his usual avocation, of 
suffering, of sorrow, and of com- 
plaint. It may be observed further, 
that seamen when in danger are 
frequently pious; and recollecting 
their bad habits with proper con- 
trition, convey their resolutions of 
amendment, whether in ejaculations 
to the virgin, or otherwise, with 
edifying audibility, until the storm 
abates, and then—forget them.— 
Let us hope the rulers of nations 
will be more consistent. 

As introductory to the politics of 
the ensuing year, we probably cannot 
open better, than by appropriating 
the present article toa cursory view 
of the aspect assumed by the lead- 
ing powers of Europe since the fall 
of “Napoleon. In so doing, we will 
first allude to the states to whom 
that overthrow was revolution, and 
proceed as the connexion of our 
ideas may most naturally direct. 
This arrangement necessarily implies 
a commencement with France. 

One of the most obvious errors 
of a free people, is a disposition to 
conclude for all the world. When 
Brit. LADy’s Mac. No.1. 





France found redemption from the 
evils, in which the insatiable ambi- 
tion of her despot had overwhelmed 
her, by recalling the house of 
Bourbon, the general imagination 
in England, endowed her population 
with the courtesy and gratitude of 
captives, released from a giant by 
some Don Bellianis of Greece. That 
its real feeling should not be quite so 
enthusiastic, will not surprise the 
reflective; although that it should 
be in so little degree, may disappoint 
even the best informed. The truth 
is, political benefactors are seldom 
recognised at the head of armies ; 
and national satisfaction must be of 
internal growth. To say nothing 
of the military spirit so assiduously, 
and alas! so successfully cultivated | 
in France, a species of vain glory, 
altocether distinct from the noble 
ambition of social independence, 
has grown into a kind of second 
nature with Frenchmen. Under the 
dominion of this passion, they have 
more than once, with infinite eclat 
armed all Europe against them, but 
never was it so completely mortified 
before. A weak government, if 
suddenly overturned from without, 
will leave deep and ineffaceable 
traces behind it; how much more 
then one of which the use and abuse 
of talents formed the leading cha- 
racteristic. Duly considered, the 
indifference or insolence of the mili- 
tary—the petulance and ill-will to 
the English, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington—and the occasional con. 
temptuous allusion to their own 
sovereign, which we are taught to 
believe to be prevalent in Paris, are 
precisely the most natural things in 
the world, after sucha reverse, and 
from such a people. 










































































Our own country has forcibly ex. 
hibited the effect of personal character 
after a restoration. The return of 
the Bourbous bears littie resemblance 
to that of the Stewarts ; but in recol- 
lecting the character ot Charles IL. 
one carnot help feeling that he was 
better adapted to the meridian of 
France, than of England ; and that 
the apparent bonhommie, and do- 


mestic virtues of Louis XVIII. 
would have been more welcome 
here. It is to be lamented, how- 


ever, that a very natural Operation 
on the mind of the latter, and his 
immediate connexions renders him 
in certain respects unfit for either. 
That the Bourbons should fly to 
religion for consolation in their 
adversity, and cultivate it with pecu- 
liar solemnity, will surprise nobody. 
What we may rationally regret is, 
that the spirit of many of the 
‘Catholic religious observances, gives 
an air of abject puerility to the 
devotional character to which the 
healthful simplicity of protestantism 
is not liable. It is in vain that 
writers lke Chateaubriand, endea- 
‘vour to raise up the dead and 
buried legend, and exhaust the 
graces of imagination upon matter 
so defunct. ‘The heart and under- 
standing sicken at 
_crowns of therns, and holy spears, 
aud at vows of silver images, to 
produce heirs to the throne of 
‘France; nor cai we conceive a 
tenor of character less adapted to 
succeed the fearful activity of 
Napoleon, than that which can feel 
‘an interest in such miserable ab- 
surdities. “he apparent repose in) 
‘the temperament of Louis is, on 
‘the contrary, favourable; and, un- 
‘clouded by positive littleness, will 
add to his essential popularity every 
hour. He may not indeed be hailed 
by the surface of the population: the 
interested and noisy in every country 
are there ; but it is impossible to be- 
lieve that all the quiet and moral 
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removals of | 








feeling of France is not disposed to 


glory, and sighing for repose. 


With the general policy of the 
restored monarch, with the ex. 
ception of the retained Slave Trade, 
and the Censorship of the Press, 
there possibly is little fault to be 
found. The first we will do him the 


justice to consider a sacrifice of his 


better convictions to a commercial 
interest, which has ever been disposed 
to sigh for his return, The un- 
pleasant alternative ought never to 
have been left to Louis: he might 


‘have been enabled to plead neces- 


sity, and to plead it with truth. 
Humanity shrinks at the courage 
and cowardice of Statesmen.  In- 
definite war is undertaken, with all 
the nonchalance imaginable, while 
the rights of nations fall a prey 
to the decorous timidity, which 
cannot interfere with the interest of 
its neighbour. With respect to the 
Press, we cannot acquit the reigning 
family of design. Reposing in the 
calm consciousness of enjoyment 
and security, the well-informed na. 
tive of Great Britain may be allowed 
to doubt the truths of the premises 
so generally assumed, that its free- 
dom would be dangerous i in France. 
It is a part of his experience, to 
know that an acquaintance with 
the mind of the ruled, adds both to 
the strength and the wisdom of the 
ruler. Misguided ambition in all 
ages has sought to dictate to, rathe: 
than operate upon intellect; but, 
the attempt, whether exercised with 
or without talent, has uniformly 
failed.—This truth the late train 
of events has proclaimed with ma- 
Jestic voice to all the world. There 
is but one that can direct the march 
of circumstance in this spirit—the 
awful Being who ordains it. Puny 
mortality sinks beveath the effort: 
it may affect, indeed, 


clouds, and amuse itself with imita- 
tive thunder; but the ever-rolling 
tide of circumstance is sure at last 
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to overwhelin it, and to prove, that, 
however effective in his combina- 
tions, individually nothing ‘is more 
powerless than man.—In the Cen- 
sorship of the Press, the Bourbons, 
more than even the people of France, 
have sacrificed largely to personal 
feeling, and transient inconvenience. 

The proceedings of France at the 
Congress, are involved! in the same 
mystery and contradiction as those 
of every other Power. The most 
prevalent rumour is, that the Ple- 
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nipotentiary, Prince Talleyrand, af- | 


fects political forbearance. It is 
due from his country ; but those who 
cannot reconcile the loss of Belgium, 
&c. to any order of French Go- 
vernment, loudly vent their suspi- 
cion, that this moderation is all ar- 
tificial, and only waits the example, 
that is sure to be given, to drop the 


mask and plead prescription. Some | 


late appomtments, particularly that 
of the able and active Soult, to the 
War Department, seems to counte- 
nance the conjecture. 

Spain, at this moment, exhibits 
some of the most extraordinary 
political phenomena that ever ap- 
peared in any age or country; 
and the whole conduct of Fer- 
dinand affords an illustration of the 
absurdity of the principle which 
sacrifices country to family, ap- 
palling even to a jacobite of the 
old school. ‘The uncaged monarch 
seems anxious to annihilate every 
thing Like spirit and intellect, in his 
dominions, In our usual style, we 
wonder how this can be borne. 
Possibly, had we been blest with the 
movement of two foreign natienal 
armies deciding their quarrel in our 
country, we should wonder no longer. 
They run to the blanket of despo- 
tism as a shelter from the miseries 
of rapine and devastation. But 
what is to be said‘of those who re- 
duce them to this alternative, the 
revivers of Jaquisitions, and (ah ! 
could it but. be) of Auto da Fes? 
—nothing ; for what can be observed 





73 
of mere imbecility? In the mean 
time, the Colonies are acting for 
themselves, and vast regions may 
shortly become generally open to 
European curiosity. This would 
have taken place sooner or later, 
whether or no, but the drivelling 


| sacrifice of them to polities, like 


those of the present Cabinet of 
Spain, if there be a thinking Spa+ 
niard, must grieve him to the heart: 
—The rest of the world may rejoice. 

It has often been observed of the 
court of Rome, that, although the 
centre of the Catholic system, its 
politics are less warped by its reli- 
gion, than those of many of the 
cabinets who yield it spiritual obe- 
dience. ‘The return of Pius VIE. 
seemed to evince this truth, He 
has revived the Jesuits indeed, and 
the monastic and conventual orders; 
but this seems in course, and the 
simple effect of reaction, while hiss 
reported concession of the Veto, in 
the affair of the Irish Catholics, if 
truc, exhibits both policy and mo- 
deration. ‘To some people, this re- 
storation of the Papacy, may be a 
source of alarm. ‘Their fears are 


‘unnecessary; the Pope will never 





again be more than what John Bun- 
yan made him—a powerless old 
man, 

Over the fate of the rest of 
that beautiful, that interesting, and 
classical country, Italy, we would 
wish to draw a veil. If ever nature 
or destimy proclann a sacred truth, 
itis when it declares identity of lan. 
guage, of origin, and of general sen. 
timent, the bond of intimate union, 
and undivided allegiance. This is 
telt on sores which even an Athan 
tic ocean separates ; how much more 
must it operate, where the artiticial 
and eternally varying boundary-line 
cau produce no moral impulse to 
obedience, but leaves the decision te 
iron unrelenting power, — Italy is this 
country, and Elba is near it. 

On Hoiland, we can expatiate 
with nove satisfaction, Siuce the 
L2 


























































































































return of the Prince of Orange, we 
are not aware of a single public act 
which violates the essentials of libe- 
ral policy, and general good sense. 
The accession ot Belgium to Hol- 
Jand, is undoubtedly for the benetit 
of Europe; but whether the pro- 
vinces which compose it think so for 
themselves is doubtful. We much 
suspect, that frontier countries feel a 
natural predilection for the most 
formidable power ; possibly on the 
simple principle of gravity. 

It now becomes our duty to revert 
to the leading performers in the 
grand drama of re-conquest and _re- 
versal. Of these, Great Britain al- 
ways excepted in Great Britain, 
Russia doubtless takes the lead. The 
recent visit of the sovereign of this 
formidable and illimitable empire, 
will make it difficult for the ladies 
ever to recognise him as an enemy, 
whatever may be the decision of their 
bearded associates, The activity, 
the urbanity, 
this polished gentleman, (the word has 
dropped, so let it pass), seem likely 
to put the mock solemn, the Noodle 
and Doodle, graces of measured 
majesty altogether out of fashion. 
But here we would pause, and just 
hint what a month or two past ap- 
peared impossible, that the high 
toned courtesies of polished inter. 
course, have no immediate connexion 
with national interests; and that even 
a dinner at Guild-hall, may not cer- 
tainly insure a friend for life. To 
speak plainly, the sovereign of a 
great people must yield to the na- 
tional career, and the career of Rus. 
sia like that of all half-civilized 
races is ambitious. The reports 
from Congress give Poland to 
Alexander, or rather make Alexan- 
der assume the dominion of Poland, | t 
against the inclination of some of his 
confederates. These confederates, 
it seems, were willmg to proceed 
with great regularity to the division 


of the devoted kingdom; but now 
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the social suavity of 





find, not only that Alexander is wil- 
ling to govern the Poles, but that 
the Poles are willing to be governed 
by Alexander, ‘This is perverse in 
the extreme, as nothing can be more 
natural than for one people to pre. 
fer allegiance to three or four sove- 
reigns; and the Polish army, of 
course, have learned nothing in 
France. With this accession of 
force, what is in future to impede 
this great power, but its own mode. 
ration, For our own part, we fear 
Russia more than France, ‘The lat. 
ter generally changes her politics 
with her sovereign. From Russia 
we apprehend a more unbending 
progress. 

With respect to Austria, we have 
but little to observe, except that in 
immediate gain, she has obtained 
more by the overthrow of Buona- 
parte, than any of her allies. Italy 
she seems to consider as her own, 
and her rank, at least in Germany, 
she is likely toregain. With all this, 
we doubt her permanent prosperity. 
The accession of Italy is evidently 
against the inclinations of its injured 
population; and we are much in. 
clined to think, that the first war of 
magnitude in which she engages, 
will prove it so. It is the peculiar 
misfortune of Austria, that a predo. 
minance either in the North or the 
South, is equally portentous; and 
it is doubtful whether she has now 
done much more than exchange one 
sort of apprehension for another. 

The predisposing causes of nations 
al policy, are worthy of investigation. 
Those of Prussia in particular. Fre- 
derick, by courtesy termed the Great, 
acted the part we sometimes hear 
called that of a man of business in a 
great metropolis—he watched the 
tailings of his neighbours, and took 
advantage of them. Like the said 
man of business, he succeeded him- 
self, but corr upted the atmosphere 
around him; and left to his successors 
a transparent policy, which every 
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ene saw through, and, except an ar- 
tifictal army, ‘neither strength nor 
character. The conduct of his suc- 
cessors, has been a wretched attempt 
to imitate him, under circumstances 
which made puny artifice, and sub- 
ordinate tactic, ridiculous. They 
have failed, miserably failed ; but an 
ambitious felo-de-se has recovered the 
state; and such is the force of habit, 
it employs every remnant of reno- 
vated sense to shuftle and cut as be- 
fore. The Saxon has miscalculated, 

therefore Prussia must take Saxony 
—Prussia! who has run the gaunt- 
let of presumption and subserviency, 

in all their variety. Why not pro- 
claim at once, that policy means ex- 
pediency, and form a code of na- 
tional law aceordingly. Saxony, it 
seems, is a conquered country, and 
this to be alleged by Prussia ! If the 
agerandizement of this monarchy be 
really the interest of Great Britain, 
let us say so, without stooping to 
the moral degradation of con- 
founding right and wrong. 

In all kind of life, it is curious to 
perceive the sort of talent that more 
permanently succeeds, The calcu- 
lating wary character of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, has, without 
doubt, been eminently serviceable 
to the country which has —_— 
him. The forced submission of 
brave and unoffending people, mee 
the general guarantee of the leading 
powers of Europe, has possibly ex- 
posed the hollowness of general pro- 
fessions more than ever they were 
exposed before. Argumentsimay be 
found for all manner of inconsisten- 
cy: Norway, for instance, may 
eventually be benefited by its june- 
tion with Sweden; but the cold dis- 
regard of national independance with 
which it has been effected, can hardly 
be regarded with complacency by 
any order of politicians. In the 
usual spirit of these gentry, how- 
ever, it may be observed, 
deu has profited by her Gallican 





that Swe- | 
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adoption, and that the cool dexte- 
rity of one individual, has made 
her a gainer, where losers decidedly 
abound. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert 
in detail to Naples, Sicily, Den. 
mark, and the minor interests 
which await adjustment, by the 
congress now assembled. When 
all is conjecture, it is useless to 
expatiate; and before we address 
the public again, the curtain will 
most likely be drawn up, and curi. 
osity satisfied. We will therefore 
proceed to a few cursory observa- 
tions on the general appearance of 
affairs at home. 

Since we sat down to the present 
article, an event has taken place, 
which will abridge a very unpleasant 
part of our subject; we mean Peace 
with America. We heartily con- 
gratulate the country on this ime. 
portant approximation to general . 
amity; and thus elated, feel little 
dispesition to comment upon the de- 
ficiency with which, on our part, the 
war has been conducted. Much 
empty declamation will be vented 
on this subject ; but, in the time and 
manner of this termination of a 
hopeless and objectless contest, we 
think that ministers have displayed 
both policy and promptitude. Short- 


sighted, indeed, must those be who 
cannot see, that in the leading 
feature of the quarrel, universal 


Europe would shortly have sympa- 
thised with our enemies; and to say 
uothing of the endless expence of 
wasteful, procrastinating, and = in- 
conclusive hostility; that fact alone 
to a reflective mind wil weigh down 
volumes of effusions in oe of 
America, and be demonstrative of the 
absolute necessity of immense arma- 
ments, to beat them into a respect 
for us. In a word, war with 
America includes so much annoy- 
ance, positive and negative; and 
prospectively, at least, is so entirely 
| injurious to our permanent interests, 
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that we cannot help thinking, that 
when a few very natural prejudices 
have yielded to fact and reflection, 
the restoration of peace between the 


versally. 

The most remarkable domestic 
appearance at the present moment, 
is a rising spirit of discontent at tlie 
little promise afforded of a decrease 
of taxation. This, the event we have 
just recorded, may do something to 
allay. During the late short sittings 
of parliament, ministers were alto- 
gether inexplicit ; and a dark appre- 
hension of continued burthens very 
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naturally pervades the whole com- 
munity. The power of explanation 
will shortly be afforded them from 


all quarters, and we trust it will be 
two countries will be greeted uni- | 


amply exercised. Economy, rigid 
econumy, will obviously be as re- 
quisite in peace as in war, to 
rectify the basis of our commercial 
prosperity, and enable it to meet 
rival effort, and retrieve its wonted 
superioniy. The career of taxa. 
tion is no longer a question of mere 
endurance, but absolutely connects 
itself with the very radical of our 
natural prosperity, and must be 
met and managed accordingly. 
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GENERAL half-yearly public meet- 

ing of the British AND FOREIGN 
Scnoor Society was held at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, on the 26th of November. 
Soon after cne o'clock Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread, attended by Mr. Whitbread, 
entered, and seated herself with Lady 
Mackintosh and the rest of the Ladies’ 
Committee of tlis Institution. At two 
o’clock the Duke of Kent appeared, and 
took the chair amidst lung and loud ap- 
plause. His Rova! Highness was attended 
by Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Brougham, Count 
Delaborde, of the Frenci National In- 
stitute, MM. Fetborg, from Denmark, 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, son of the French 
Protestaut Minister at Bourdeaux, the 
Rev. Dr. Collyer, the Rev. Dr. Lindsey, 
of Old Ford, Mr. W. Allen, Mr. Hume, 
and a number of other gentlemen. The 
great hall was completely filled by a high- 
ly interesting and enlightened audience, 
of variovs reiizious and political senti- 
ments, who, on this occasion, assembled 
for one grand common object—the in- 
struction of the ignorant of every per- 
suasion—the education of ALL. An ardent 
and generous feciing appeared to pervade 
each mind. ‘The long and able Report 
of the Cemmitiee was listened to with 
eager pleasure, and its reading was re- 
peatediy interrupted by enthusiastic ap- 
plause. On its conclusion, the i!lustrious 








so there is reason to hope that, at length, 


chairman, on putting the various resolt- 
tions, was anticipated, in several, by the 
assembly voting them by acclamation the 
instant they were read. Amongst the 
best speeches of the numerous excellent 
speakers were those of Count Delaborde 
and M. Felborg.—It was gratifying and 
animating to observe that the great ma- 


jority of this national meeting consisted 


of ladies. Female intellect and beauty 
beamed alike from the retiring simplicity 
of quaker habiliment, and the more 
heightened elegance of fashiouable cos- 
tume. One lady, a Mrs. Hall, set a noble 
example during the meeting, by sending 
201. to his Royal Highness, with a propo- 
sition for an immediate voluntary sub- 
scription, which was unanimously assented 
to, and books were opened in the anti- 
rooms fur that purpose. The scope for 
the exertion of this Institution is almost 
boundless. Its zeal appears unextin- 
guishable ; and its exertions are as unremit- 
ting as they would be unlimited, but for 
the state of their fumds, ‘Their cause, how- 
ever, is the cause of all; and as the en- 
lightened of our most vencrated establish 
ments, of all sects, and of both sexes, 
have united their efforts in promoting the 
happiness of their fellow-beings—and 
man 7s only happy in proportion as he is 
refreshed from the springs of knowledge— 
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aii will make common cause with the 
cause of EpuCATION all over the world. 
Probably, whilst this is ender perusal, 
the interior of the houses in, at least, two 
wincipal trading streets of London will 
ie illuminated by the pure and elegant | 
light of Gas, produced by the tusion of 
coal. The prine ipal shops in Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, and St. Paul’s Church-yar d, 
have been fitting up for some time past 
with the requisite internal apparatus for 
Lichtin, into which the gas will be con- 
veyed by large cast iron pipes leading | 
from the manufactory at the bottom of 
Dorset-street, Fleet-street, adjoining the 
wharf of the New River Company. This 
concern originated with Mr. Knight, a 
man of acute and intelligent mind and 
persevering habits, who has, perhaps, 
made more experiments upon Gas from 
coal, with a view to its application to 
public purposes, than any other person in 
the same space of time. With Mr. Knigirt 
are associated, as partners, Dr. Hargrave 
of Manchester, and Mr. Ludovie Grant ; 
and these three gentlemen, conjointly, 
will light up, from their establishment, 
the most concentrated and essential por- 
tion of the city. In the mean time, Slr. 
Winsor’s chartered body, denominated 
the National Light and ‘Heat C ompany, 
under the Duke ‘of Athol, are proce: dine 
to meet the labours of the former gentle- | 
men each way. From Westminster Abbey | 
and Norton Falgate, converging towards | 
Messrs. Knight and Co's district, pre- | 
parations are rapidly making for illumi- 
nating Parliament-street and the Strand, | 
Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill, and Cheap- 
side, and the different circumjacent ave- 
nues. A few months, therefore, will ger- | 
minate a great revolution in the present 
mode of lighting the leading thoroughfares | 
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and shops of this great metropolis. jread openly 


A black youth was mach befriended in | 
London, about three years ago, from his | 


representing himself a son of the gallant | 


and unfortunate Toussaint Louverture, 


who perished in the French dungeons, at | 
an early period of Bonaparte’s govern- | 


ment. The boy appeared about seventeen 
years of age. Subsequently he has been 
at Chichester ; and his having given con- 
tradictory accounts of himself, and lat- 
terly affected to be strongly impressed by 
religious feelings, leave little doubt that a 
belief, which prevailed with some of his 
early triends, that he is an impostor, is 
well fonnded. ‘The Missionary Society, 
to whom he lately applied to be seni 
abroad as a preacher, have, we under- 
stand, declined his sarvices, and he return- 
ed to Chichester unemployed. Since then 
the. French Journal des Debats says, “the 
Family of Toussaint requests us to publish 


sp here of life, 


Conjuro) of that ¢ 
| favours trom curious fair enquirers ; 


‘court what 
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that it resides in the town of Agen. It is 
composed of Madame Toussaint the mo- 
ther, her two sons who were educated at 
Paris, and her husband’s niece, who is 
married to her youngest son. There were 
two other brothers: one died at Agen; 
the otler was accidentally left in St. Do- 
mingo, when his family was treacherously 
carried off from that island : he was at 
that time about twenty-seven years old, 
Itis presumed that this is the same who 
is now in England.” The youth, whom 
we know, and who calls himseit John 
Tou-saiut, is now scarcely in his twenty- 
first year, and camot therefore be the 
son who, at twenty-seven years of age, 
was missing several years ago. We he. 
lieve, that son is now serving in Christo- 
phe’s army, with, we think, the rank of 
general. 

At the last Middlesex sessions, Joseph 
Powell, a poor miserable astrologer and 
teller of fortunes, received the severe 
sentence of two ycars’ imprisonment. It 
appeared, oa the trial, that the officers 
found a prodigious mass of letters, muny 
of them jrom fomales living in a respectable 
consulting this chief of the 
ug? as to their present domestic and 
future fortunes. Poor Powell has not 
been the only astrologer whose mishaps 
have ex nosed ladies? private letters to the 
risx of public inspection: for on a certain 
trial, in the reign of James the First; it 
appeared that Dr. Forman, a celebrated 
lav, possessed many such 
and 
in the doctor’s study was likewise found, 
and produced in court, with the letters, 
a pavehment writing, in the hand of ‘Dr. 
Forman, signifving “ what ladies in the 
tords loved; but the Lord 
Chicf Justice would not suffer it to be 
in the court..—Lord Chief 
Justices may not always be in the hamour 
to be s» indulyent, 

With much regret we record an action 
} brought bw Lord Roseberry against Sir 
Harry Mildmay, tor adultery with Lady 
Roseberry, in which the damages were 
laid at 30,v00/, Judgimcat was suffered 
to go by default; and the Sherifis’ Jury, 
by Sir Nathaniel C onant, their foreman, 
vave a verdict for fifteen thousend pounds. 
--in the event of the, marriage of Sir 
| Henry and the Countess, their offspring 
cannot suceced to any enti ile property ; 
not evex io the estates of Sir Henry (snp- 
posing the death of his son by his: first 
marriage): as, by a reeent.decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench, the espousal of a 
sister of thé first wife ts:declared contrary 
» the etcal as well as canonieai law. 

‘The Duchess of Wellingien bas excited 
the admiration and euvy of the French 
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eléguntes, since her arrival in Paris, by 
the taste and beanty of her dresses. On 
one occasion her Grace appeared at the 
Opera in an unique tippet, made of the 
feathers of the humming bird, which was 
brought by the Duke from India: the 
eyes of the whole house were immediately 
directed to the box, and at the conclusion 
of the performance her Grace could 
scarcely pass the lobby, from the crowd 
collected to witness the novelty of the 
night. 

At the rising of the Court of Chancery, 
on the ¥sd of December, a motion was 


made for admitting the Lady and wife of 


a certain noble Lord (D——) to exhibit, 
before the Chancellor, articles of the 
peace against his lordship, to compel him 
to give sureties of the peace for good be- 
haviour towards Lady D. in the amount 
of 1000/. or 1500/. as the noble husband 
was in the receipt of 15000/. a year, and 
considerable future expectancies. The 
lady read the articles, with the register, 
under his lordship’s seat ; after which his 
lordship perused them ; and, shortly in- 
terrogating her ladyship in a low voice, 
his lordship granted the motion, and re- 
ferred it to the Master io settle the bond. 
—This motion excited considerable inte- 
rest; the precedents of such applications 
to the Court of Chancery being very few. 

Mrs. Jackson, the lady of our tormer 
minister at Copenhagen, and her four 
ehildren, with three servants, who sailed 
with Captain Cleghorn from Shoreham for 
Dieppe, lad a narrow escape from ship- 
wreck. She lost her carriage and other 
property, estimated at nearly 10001., 
Which were obliged to be thrown over- 
beard during a dreadful gale.—Another 
Jady and her husband, with their child 
and eight gentlemen, were on board, all 
of whein suffered, more or less, the loss of 
their property. 

George Bibber, of Moreton Hampstead 
in Somersetshire, is surprising the people 
of Bath by the exhibition of is astonish- 
ing and ready powers of arithmetical cal- 
culation, Abstruse complicated questions 
he answers with the utmost promptitude 
and correctness, though he does not at 
present know a single figure. 

At the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, in 
Oldhan-street, Manchester, on Sunday 
evening, December 4, it having been an- 
nounced that a funeral sermon would be 
preached that evening to the memory of 
the late Rev. Dr. Coke, an immense cor- 
eourse of people assembled, and the cha- 
pel was completely filled. An alarm 
having arisen as to the safety of the place, 
from some imprudent persous breaking 
several of the windows, it is supposed for 
the more free admission of air, a general 








rush was made towards the doors, and the 
people trod each other down, On remov- 
ing the bodies, one was found quite dead, 
and another expired on reaching the in- 
firmary. Five are not expected to re- 
cover; and several, taken home by their 
friends, are more or less disabled. 

The bodies of a young woman and her 
infant were lately found diowned in the 
river Mersey. On the coroner's inquest 
it appeared, that she had been slighted by 
a young man, the father of ber cluld; and 
that, destitute of protection, slie drowned 
herself and her infant in déspair. The 
verdict returned was, Lunacy. On the 
succeeding Sunday the mother and her 
babe were buried, in one grave, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hodson, curate of Ashton. A 
large multitude, particularly of females, wit- 
nessed the funeral, and testified their deep 
commisseration for the fate of the deceased. 

Near Egremout, Durham, some full: 
blown primroses were plucked on the 8th 
of December; and, inthe garden of John 
Cotgreave, esq. of Netherleagh Honse, 
Chester, polyanthuses were in full vege- 
tation, and Provence roses and gillytlowers 
in bloom. 





MARRIED. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord John Thomas Hen- 
ry Somerset, to Lady Catherine Annesley, 
daughter of the Earl of Mountnortis, 

George Wilson, esq. of Kedhills, Tod- 
dington, to Eliza, second daughter of Mr. 
Smallpiece, of Fish-street Hill, London. 

At Bishopsgate, Mr. R. Clarke, of 
Bishopsgate Without, to Miss Sarah 
Wyche, of White Lion-street, Pentonville. 

At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the Rev. 
J. K. Randell, of Fawkham, Kent, eldest 
son of the late Joseph R. esq. of Gussage 
St. Michael, Dorsetshire, to Miss Emma, 
fourth daughter of Joseph Devey, esq. of 
Bankside, 

At Paddington, J. B. Gibbes, of Mil- 
lenium-hall, Jamaica, esq. to Miss E. S, 
Satiery, of Montague-square. 

Mr. Charles Chatfield, of Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, to Miss Ann Gatty, 
Finsbury-square. 

At Lambeth, Mr. Edward Hughes, jun. 
of Red Lion-square, to Miss Blunt, of 
Cornhill. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Captain 
J. Warburton, E. I. Company’s military 
service, to Amelia, second daughter of C. 
Brown, esq. of Long Acre.—J. Willows, 
esq. of Vauxha!l, also of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s service, to Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the above C. Brown, esq. 

Mr.Wm. Codner, of Great Tower-street, 
to Lydia, secoud daughter of Theophilus 
Hearsey, esq. of Denmark-hill. 

At Mordake, the Rev. Theophilus: 
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{{oulbrooke, of Liverpool, to Frances Anne, At Tottenham, Wm. Coumbe, esq. to 
second daughter of Edward Taylor, esq. | Miss Sapte, sister of Francis 8S. esa. of Co- 
ot Mortlake. dicote-lodge, Hert:. 


At St. Dunstan’s West, Mr. Charles Wm. The Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, son of 
Knowlton, of Fleet-street, to Miss Eliza | Lord Boston, to Miss De Crespigny, of 


Hanwell, of Chancery-lane. | King’s Row, New Forest, Hants. 
Mr. Howell, of Wandsworth, to Miss; At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 


Ives, of Cheitsey. Ton. Thomas Erskine, third son of Lord 
At St. Mary-le-bone, Richard Paul Jod- | E. to Henrietta Eliza, only daughter of 
drell, jun. esq. of Sale-house, Norfolk, el- | Henry Trail, esq. of Lower Brook-street. 


dest son ot it. P. J. esq. of Portland-place, Joseph Fletcher, esq. of Chiswick, to 
to Amelia Caroline King, daughter of the | Martha, eldest Canghter of Thomas Hill, 
Right Hon. the Ear] of IWingston. esy. of Great Marlborough-street. 

Mr. Edward Freeman, of Wigmore- George Raikes, esq. to Marianne, eldest 
street, to Miss Jetfery, danghter of Mr. | daughter of Isaac Currie, esq. of Wimpole- 


Charles Lea J. ot St. Margaret's, West- | sticet. 

ninster, | Mr. Ward, jun. of Reading, Berks. to 
J. P. Morier, esq. to Miss Seymour, | Eleanor Arabella, only daughter of the 

eldest daughter of tue late Lord HuehS. | tate T. Lawrence, esq. of Drapers’-hall. 


Win. Luke, e-q. to Mary, only dangh-| Wm. Baker, esq. of the Last India 
ter of N. Brocklesby, esq. of Newman- | House, to Charlotte Eliza, eldest daughter 
street. of Thomas Stanger Leathes, esq. of Bed- 


At Fulham, Mr. Cribb, of Holborn, to | ford-place. 
Miss Temperance Matyear, of Fuluam. James Haig, esq. to Maria, only dangh- 
At Sr. James’s-church, Sir Philip Fran- | ter of Jolin Swiney, esq. 


cis, A.B. to Miss Funna Watkins, dangh- George Fareweli Jarman, esq. of Upper 
ter of the Rev. Heary W. prebendary of | Berkley-street, to Miss Pope, of Stafiord- 
York and Southwell. | row, Buckingham-gate. 

Rear- \dnural Georze Johnstone Hope, Henry Whitear, esq. of Windsor, to 
to the Hon. Georgiana Kinnaird, second | Miss Louisa Frances Lyell, of Stafiord- 
daughter of the late Lord K, place, Pimlico. 


At Camberwell, Mr. Richard Wells, of Mr. C. Knight, of Windsor, to Miss 
Denmark-luil, to Dorothea, eldest daugh- | Vinicombe, of Orchard-street, Portmaue 
ter of Mr. Wells, of Bread-street. ; square. 

At Spitaitields, Mr. Joseph Foot, youn-| Henry Smedley, esq. of Lincolns’-Inn, 
gest son of James F. esq. to Sophia | barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Paris, late of Sydenham, only daughter) the late Richard French, esy. of Abbots- 
of the late Captain Wilkinson, hill, Derby. 


. 


At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, James | DIED. 
Paterson, esq. of the Inner Temple, son of | In King-street, St. James’s, the Hon. 


the late Cotonel P. R.A. to Henrietta | Frederick John Hay Kimnaird, third and 
Mary, third daughter of Jolin Jones, esy. | youngest son of the late Lord K, 
Brunswick-square. In Edgware-road, 41, the Rev. James 
John Innes, esq. of Ibstone House, to, Thomas Gibson Riddell, M.A. formerly 
Miss Mary Leshe, daughter of the late | minister of Portland and Portman Chapels. 


John L. esq. of Buckingham street. In Gt. Coram-street, Geo. Wood Caw, 
Haltord Hadcock, esq. of Leicester, to | son of Mr. Thomas C, 
Anne, second danghter of Dr. Chawner, In Guildford-street, 49, John Blewert, 
of Burton-upon-'Trent. esq. 
The Hon. Charles Germain, to Miss; At Bank Farm, Kingston, 58, Joln 
Pearce. | Meares, esq. of Eastington, in Pembroke- 
At St. Pancras, the Rev. Jolin Nisbett | shire. 
M‘Evoy, vicar of Butler's Marston, War- | Charles Nevinson, of Saville-row,Bond- 


wick, to Ann, relict of the late Wm. Hew- | street, 75. 

lett, esq. At Clapton, Wm. Bowman, esq. of 
At St. James’s-church, Clerkenwell, | Lombard-street, banker. 

Mr. Charles Stowers, of Charter-house- | In Wigmore-street, Mr, Samuel F. But- 

syuare, to Miss Mary Ann Eycott, of Up- | ton, apothecary. 

per Cumming-street, Pentonville. ' In Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, 63, 
At Islington, John Morgan, esq. to Ma- | William Biggs, esq. 

ry, daughter of John Nichols, esq. both of | Edmund Estcourt, esq. of Lincotn’s-Inn, 

Highbury-place. | Hannah, the wife of Mr. Wm. Bonnett, 
Edward Lawford, esq. of Draper’s-hall, | of Cheapside. 

to Maria, eldest daughter of Mr. Bowring, | At Hampstead, the infant son of Mr 

ef Hackney. ' George Cooke, 
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In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Mrs. 
Mevnell, widow of Hugo M. esq. late of 
Bradley-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Turnham-green, Mrs. Ann Smith, 
relict of the late Mr. W. Smiti, of New- 
gate-street. 

On Tornham-green-terrace, Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. Moody. 

At Kentish town, 89, James Unsworth, 
esq. 

fn Albemarle-street, Jane Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late H. Blake, esq. of 
Le Hinch, county of Mayo, Ireland. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Mary Glover, wife 
of Mr. I’. G. of the Bank of England. 

In Queen Anne-street West, the Rev. 
Dr. Luttrell Wynne. 

In Tower-street, 28, Mr. Sam. Wilson. 

Wm. Grant, esq. of Brownlow-street, 
44, chief secretary to the Right, Hon, the 
Master of the Rolls. 

Emma, the intant daughter of Mr. 
Charles Hillyard. 

Mr. Johu White, of Long Acre. 

Thomas Brown, esq. of Rathbone- 
place, many years an cminent solicitor 
there. 

In Jermyn-street, Mary Anne, wife of 
Joseph Fisher, esq. 

In Baker-street, at the house of her 
daughter Lady Morres Gore, 100, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gore, relict of the late Ralph 
Gore, esq. of Barrow-mount. county Kil- 
kenny, Leland. 

D. R. Dewhurst, son of Mr. John Dew- 
hurst, Lad-lane. 

In Bolton-street, Piecadilly, 77, Mrs. 
Mary Black. 

At Brixton Piace, Charlotte-street, the 
wife of Mr. Jolin Wesley. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ainge, widow and relict 
of the late Wm. Ainge, esq. Bencher of the 
Middle Temple 

Mrs. E. Page, of Warwick-lane, London, 
aged 62, relict of the late Jas. Page, gent. 

87, Mrs. Catharine Hales, of Chester- 
place, Kennington-place. 

72, Mr. Hogard, of Gcorge-street, ‘Tct- 
tenham-court-road. 

At Pimlice, Joseph Bramah, esq. an 
eminent engineer and mechanist. 

80, James Lockhart, esq. father of John 


Ingram Lockhart, esq. M.P. for the city of 


Oxford. 


71, Mr. John Sisson, of the late firm of 
Walpole, Clarke, and Sisson, bankers, of 


Lombard-street, in which house he had been 
24 years a clerk, and 25 years a partner. 

W. Stretton, esq. of Twickenham, and 
of Broad-street, Middlesex, 

60, Mr. Benjamin Marshall, corn-factor, 
and late of his Majesty’s customs, 

In Stepney Causeway, Sir Charles Cor- 
bet, bart. leaving a wife and daugiiter in 
indigent circumstances, 





In Devonshire-strect, Portland-place, 
Mrs. Manson, relict of James Manson, 
esq. formerly of Rotterdam. 

85, Mrs. Biddy Clarke, widow of the 
late Mr. John Clarke, surgeon, of Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Mrs. Keysall, widow of the late John 
Keysall, esq. of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
formerly a partner in the house of Ciild 
and Co, Temple-bar. 

In Berkeley square, 69, Susan, Conntass 
Dowager of Westmoreland, eldest danghter 
of the late Cosmo George, Duke of Gordon, 
married secondly to the late Lieut.-col. 
John Woodford, of the Foot Guards, 

In Dover-street, G6, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 
of Ruilbaek, Edinburgh, wife of W. Wilson, 
esq. of Loudwater, Herefordshire. 

Lo'd Viscount Avonmore, in the 52d 
vear of his age. 

81, Rev. James Scott, D.D. of Trinity 
College, Cambiidge, and incumbeut tor up- 
wards of 45 years, of the great living of Si- 
monbourne, in the patronage of Greenwich 
Hospital, which he obtained from the Ear] 
of Sandwich, for his letters m the dails 
papers under the signature of Anti-Sejanus, 

At Milbank-street, Westminster, Mrs, 
Jane Guillod, wite of Mr. Guerard Daniel 
Guillod, ana daughter of the late Mr, 
Lawrence Richardson, of Durham. 


the late Thomas Mazzinghi, tormerly of 
Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

Chailes Mason, the youngest son of D, 
Pollock, esq. of Carey-street, Barrister at 
Law. 

At Love-lane, Aldermanbury, 45, R. 
Turner, esq. 





58, Sarah, the wife of John Forbes, esq, 
of Stoke Newington. 

The intant daughter of Henry Ibbetson, 
esq. of Gower-street, Bedtord-square, 

Francis Edwards, esq. of ‘Vyndall-place, 
Ishington. 

In Lower Seymour-street, Mrs. Brassey, 
widow of the late Nathaniel Brassey, esq. 

70, Mrs. Appleyard, of New Ormond: 
street, widow of the late R. Appleyard, 

43, Mr. Richard Perry, of Ratehfi. 

Lower Brook-street, lady Marguerite 
Burgess, sister to the Earl of Balearras, 
and the Countess of Hardwicke. 

78, Mrs. G. Royde, wife of Mr. Royde, 
Newgate-street, 

Mr. Lsaac Bignold, of the Strand, Tallow: 
chandler, 

38, ‘Thomas Walls, jun. of Nelson-square. 

39, Ann, the wife of Mr. C. Cooke, Buti 
Cottage, Walham Green, Fulham. 

Mis. Mary Ford, of Upper Brook-street. 

20, Louisa Sophia, wite of Mr, ‘Thomas 
Thompson, of Chamomile-strect. 

42, Mrs. Elizabeth Ashfield, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Ashfield, solicitor of Mark-lane. 
2 








At Stanmore, Mrs. Mazzingii, relict of 
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49, Mr. James Mills, of Fore street, 
Limehouse. 

In Kine’s-road, Bedford-row, Anne, the 
wife of Joseph Sladen, esq. 

os, Mr. Wim. Mieldwick, Hackney. 

73, Mrs. Hebb, wife of Mi.Win. Hebb, 
ef Old Bond-strect. 

Iu Mointague-place, 79, William Strong, 
esy. 

At Denmark Hill, Thomas Wilson, esq. 

At Gloncester-place, William Baron 
Coleraine, of the kingdom of Ireland. His 
lovdship dying without issue, is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his only sur- 
viving brotuer, the well-known Col, Geo. 
Hanger, now Lord Coleraine, 

At Kenuington, Mr. John Brady, many 
years of the Vietualling-Oflice, author of 
the * Claris Calendaria,” &¢. 

In Newman-street, 7-4, Elizabeth, the 
wite of Benjamin West, esq. President of 
the Royal Academy. Her snperier worth 
as a wife and mother, daring a very long 
period of wedlock, and her intlexible in- 
tegrity and benevoleuce of mind, have 


bett severe and lasting impressions of her 


1 : 





loss upon her afflicted relatives, and au ex- | 


tensive circle of intimate friends. 
At No. 9, Gray’s Inn Square, aged about 


25, John Hinckley, esq. a literary, penn. | 


tious, eccentiic character. 
merly been in a liquor merchant's firm ; 
but the house engaging in a speculation, 
which was expected to be very lucrative, 
nnd losing much more than the concern 
expecied to gain, Mr. Hinckley retired 
with a considerable diminution of pro- 
perty. He was well known to a certain 
class of literary persons from having been 
an almost constant visitant at the weckly 


He had for- | 


eonversaziont of the late Dr. Garthshore, | 


in St. Martin’s-lane, where he buzzed his 
little hour away as importantly as the 
best-informed person in the circte. At 


the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, of 


which he was a member, he will be long 
remembered for certain remarkable atten- 
tions to the ladies at the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes the summer before last. Te 
was also an F.A.S.; and latterly was so 


truly antiquatian as not to sutier a female | 
He had been mis- | 
last, when he | 


to enter his chambers. 
sing ever since Auyust 
talked of going into Seotiand: at leneth, 
on the 1st of December, the porters of the 


Inu broke mto his rooms, and tound him | 
lving on his bed, dead, and covered by | 
dust, and flies similar to blue bettles. | 


died | 


There is little doubt that he had 
some months before , for he could only be 


identified by an old piece of plaid over | 
his shoulders, in which it was recollected | 
he paraded tiie courts of the Inn, at un- | 


seasouably eatly hours in the morning, to 
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collect scraps and fuel for his fire. The 
employment of one of the Inn lanndresses, 
for any purpose whatever, he wholly dis- 
pensed with. He lived and died in dirt, 
and is said to have left considerable pro- 
perty. He formerly wrote and published 
some poems; also a political work, and 
several translations tiom the French and 
German. An Inquest, summoned from 
the gentlemen, members of the Inn, in- 
spected what remained of the body, and 
pronounced a verdiet of Died by the Vi- 
sitation of God. 

At his seat, Slinvton-house, Sussex, 457, 
the Rt. Hon. Anthony James Radclytle, 
Earl of Newburgh, great grandson to the 
second Earl of Derwentwater, by the 
Lady Mary Tudor his wife, natural daugh- 
ter of King Charles Tf. and grandson of 
the Hon. Charlies Radclyffe, by Lady 
Charlotte his wile, countess of Newburgh 
in her own right. His Lordship was the 
last heir male of Francis, first Earl of 
Derwentwater. Francis Eyre, esq. the 
eldest son of Lady Mary, aut to the de- 
ceased Earl, succeeds to the title. 

Joanna Soutucott is dead.—We did 
not expect, when we alluded to her in a 
former slieet, that we should so soon re- 
cord her demise, She expired at No. 58, 
Manchester-street, ou the 27th of Decem- 
ber; and Ann Underwood, who seems 
fairly entitled to Joanna’s mantle, an- 
nounced the fact, by a circular of that 
date, to all the medical gentlemen inte- 
rested, in these words——* to ail appearance 
she died this morning exactly as the clock 
struck four!” The believers have disco- 
vered that she predicted, twenty years 
avo, she should fall into a trance. They 
sav, that the vital functions are merely 
suspended; and that, in four days, Shiloh 
will appear.— ‘Thus, as far as the infatuated 
woman hersclf was concerned, the delusion 
las ceased. But many of the believers 
insist upon it that they have a right to 
believe still, and that they wali believe 
still, and that nobody shall hinder them 
trom believing, until thev, like her, have 
viven np the ghost.—-Poor creatures! 

At Liverpool, a victim to the Eau-Me- 
dicinale, Mr. Rathbone, the author of the 
weil-remembered ballad of ‘ Mar. le 
Moor,” and several pieces of poetry 
evincing eminent powers of feelmg and 
description, His personal characteristics 
were, inilexible integrity of mind and 
conduct; a prond scorn of the selfish 
tempovizing policies, from which great 
dispositions alone are free; and a bland- 
ness and infantine kindness of demeanour, 
rarely united to great qualities. He had 
long been afflicted with blindness, but he 
experienced the comfort of restored sight 
M z 
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In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Mrs. 
Mevnell, widow of Hugo M. esq. late of 
Bradley-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Turnham-green, Mrs. 
relict of the late Mr. W. 
gate-street. 

On Tornham-green-terrace, Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. Moody. 

At Kentish town, 89, James Unsworth, 
esq. 

In Albemarle-street, Jane Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late H. Blake, esq. of 
Le Hinch, county of Mayo, Ireland. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Mary Glover, wife 
of Mr. 'T, G. of the Bank of England. 

In Queen Anne-street West, the Rev. 
Dr. Luttrell Wynne. 

In Tower-street, 28, Mr. Sam. Wilson, 

Wm. Grant, esq. of Brownlow-street, 
44, chief secretary to the Right, Hon. the 
Master of the Rolls. 


Ann Smith, 
Smiti, of New- 


Emma, the intant daughter of Mr. 
Charles Hillyard. 

Mr. Johu White, of Long Acre. 

Thomas Brown, esq. of Rathbone- 
place, many years an cminent solicitor 
there. 


In Jermyn-street, 
Joseph Fisher, esq. 

In Baker-street, at the house of her 
daughter Lady Morres Gore, 100, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gore, relict of the late Ralph 
Gore, esq. of Barrow-mount, county Kil- 
kenny, lieland. 

D. R. Dewhurst, son of Mr. 
hurst, Lad-lane. 

In Bolton-street, Piccadilly, 
Mary Black. 

At Brixton Piace, Charlotte-street, the 
wife of Mr. John Wesley. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Ainge, widow and relict 
of the late Wm. Ainge, esq. Bencher of the 
Middle Temple 

Mrs. E. Page, of Warwick-lane, London, 
aged 62, relict of the late Jas, Page, gent. 

87, Mrs. Catharine Hales, of Chester- 
place, Kennington-place. 

72, Mr. Hogard, of Gcorge-street, 
teniam-court-road. 

At Pimlico, Joseph Bramah, 
eminent engineer and mechanist. 

80, James Lockhart, esq. father of John 


John Dew- 


~- ,. a 
77, Mrs. 


Tote | 


esq. 


Ingram Lockhart, esq. M.P. for the city of | 


Oxford. 

71, Mr. 
Lombard-street, in which house he had been 
24 years a clerk, and 25 years a partner. 

W. Stretton, esq. of Twickenham, and 
of Broad-street, Middlesex. 

60, Mr. Benjamin Marshall, corn-factor 
and late of his Majesty’s customs, 

In Stepney Causeway, Sir Charles Cor- 
bet, bart. leaving a wife and daughter in 
indigent circumstances, 


? 


Mary Anne, wife of 
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In 
Mrs. 


Portland-place, 


Devonshire-strect, 
Manson, relict of James 
esq. formerly of Rotterdam. 

85, Mrs. Biddy Clarke, widow of the 
late Mr. John Clarke, surgeon, of Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Mrs. Keysall, widow of the late John 
Keysall, esq. of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
formerly a partner in the house of Ciild 
and Co. Temple-bar. 

In Berkeley-square, 69, Susan, Countass 
Dowager of Westmoreland, eldest danghter 
of the late Cosmo George, Duke of Gordon, 
married secondly to the late Lienut.-col. 
John Woodford, of the Foot Guards. 

In Dover-street, G6, Mrs. Mary Wilson, 
of Ruilbaek, Edinburgh, wife of W. Wilson, 
esq. of Loudwater, Herefordshire. 

Lo'd Viscount Avonmore, in the 
vear of his age. 

81, Rev. James Scott, D.D. of Trinity 
College, Cambiidge, and ncumbeut tor up- 
wards of 45 years, of the great living of Si- 
monbourne, in the patronage of Greenwich 
Hospital, which he obtained from the Earl 
of Sandwich, for his letters in the dails 
papers under the signature of Anti-Sejanus, 

At) Milbank-street, Westminster, Mrs. 
Jane Guillod, wite of Mr. Guerard Daniel 
Guillod, ana daughter of the late Mr, 
Lawrence Richardson, of Durham. 

At Stanmore, Mrs. Mazzinghi, 
the late Thomas Mazzinghi, 
Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

Chailes Mason, the youngest son of D. 
Pollock, esq. ot Carey-street, Barrister at 
Law. 

At Love-lane, 
Tumer, esq. 

58, Sarah, the wife of John Forbes 
of Stoke Newington. 

‘The intant daughter of Henry Ibbetson, 


Manson, 


52d 


Aldermanbury, 45, R. 


» esq. 





an | 


, Johvi Sisson, of the late firm of | 
Walpole, Clarke, and Sisson, baukers, of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








esq. of Gower-street, Bedtord-square. 
Francis Edwards, esq. of ‘Tyndall-place, 


| Islington. 
In Lower Seymour-street, Mrs. Brassey, 


widow of the late Nathamel Brassey, esq. 
Mis. Appleyard, of New Ormond: 
= et, widow of the late R. Appleyard, 
18, Mr. Richard Perry, of Ratehfi. 

cower Brook-street, Lady Marguerite 
Burgess, sister to the Earl of Balearras, 
and the Countess of Hardwicke. 

78, Mrs. G. Royde, wife of Mr. Royde, 
Newsgate-street, 

Mr. Lsaac Bignold, of the Strand, Tallow- 
chandler, 

38, Thomas Walls, jun. of Nelson-square. 


re: 


39, Ann, the wife of Mr. C. Cooke, Buti 


Cottage, Walham Green, Falham. 

Mrs. Mary Ford, of Upper Brook-street. 

20, Louisa Sophia, wite of Mr. Thomas 
Thompson, of Chamomile-street. 

42, Mrs. Elizabeth Ashfield, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Ashfield, solicitor of Mark-lane. 
2 
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49, Mr. James Mills, of Fore 
Fiiea anol 

In King’s-road, Bedford-row, Anne, the 
wife of Joseph Sladen, esq. 

» Mr. Wim. Meldwick, Hackney. 

73, Mrs. Hebb, wite of Mi.Win. Hebb, 
gi Olid Bond-strect. 

In Sontague-place, 79, William Strong, 
esy. 

At Denmark Hill, Thomas Wilson, esq. 

At Gloucester-place, William Baron 


street, 





Coleraine, of the kingdom of Ireland. His 
lovdship dying without issue, is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his only sur- 
viving brother, the well-known Col, Geo. 
Hanger, now Lord Coleraine. 

At Kenumegton, Mr. John Brady, many 
years of the Vietualling-Othice, author of 
the * Claris Calendaria,” &e. 

In Newman-street, 74, Elizabeth, the 
wite of Benjamin West, esq. President of 
the Royal Academy. Her superior worth 
2s a wife and mother , daring a very long 
is riod of wedlock, and her intlexible j in- 

tegrity and beuevoleuce of mind, have 
\ it severe and lasting impressions of her 


loss upon her athicted relatives, and au ex- | 


tensive circle of intimate friends. 


At No. 9, Gray’s Inn Square, aged about , 


25, John Hinckley, esq. a literary, 
tious, eccentilc character. 
merly been in a liquor merchant's firm ; 

but the house engaging in a specu/ation, 
which was expected to be very luc rative, 
end losing much more than the 
expecied to gain, Mr. Hinckley retired 
with a considerable diminution of  pro- 
perty. He was well known to a certain 
class of literary persons from having been 
an almost constant visitant at the weckly 
eonversaziont of late Dr. Garthshoie, 
in St. Martin’s-lane, where he buzzed his 
little hour away as importantly thie 
best-informed person in the circle. At 
the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, of 
which he was a member, he will be long 
remembered for certain remarkable atten- 
tions to the ladies at the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes the summer before last. He 
was also an F.A.S.; and latterly was so 


’ 
+ 
Lile 


as 


traly antiquatian as not to sutier a female | 


to enter his chambers. He had been mis- 
ever since August last, when 
talked of going mie Seotiand: at length, 
on the 1st of December, the porters of the 


sing 


Inu broke into his rooms, and found him | 
and covered by | 


lying on his bed, dead, 
dust, and flies similar to blue bettles. 
There is little doubt that he had 
some months before, for he could only 
ideutified by an old piece of plaid over 


his shoulders, in which it was recollected | 
he paraded tiie courts of the Inn, at un- | 


seasouably eaily hours in the morning, to 


concern | 


penne | 
He had tor- | 


| Sav, 


he | 


died | 
be | 
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collect scraps and fuel for his fire. The 
employment of one of the Inn laundresses, 
for any purpose whatever, he wholly dis- 
pensed with. He lived and died in dirt, 
and is said to have left considerable pro- 
perty. He formerly wrote and published 
some poems; also a po litical work, and 
several translations tiom the French and 
German. An Inquest, summoned from 
the gentlenien, members of the Inn, in- 
spected what remained of the body, and 
pronounced a verdiet of Died by the Vi- 
situation of God. 

At his seat, 


seat, Stindon-house, Sussex, 57, 
the Rt. Hon. Anthony James Radclyfie, 
Earl of Newburgh, vreat grandson to the 
second Earl of Derweutwater, by the 
Lady Mary aa his wife, natural daugh-: 
ter of King Charles TL. and grandson of 
the Hon. Charles Radclyife, by Lady 
Charlotte his wife, countess of Newburgh 
in her own right. His Lordship was the 
last heir male of Francis, first Earl of 
Derwentwater. Francis Eyre, esq. the 
eldest son of Lady Mary, aut to the de- 
ceased Earl, succeeds to the title. 
JOANNA SOUTHCOTT is —We did 
not expect, when we alluded to her in a 
former sheet, that we should so soon re- 
cord her demise, She expired at No. 5§ 
Manchester-street, on the 27th of Decem- 


dead.- 


ber; and Ann Underwood, who seems 
fairly entitled to Joanna’s mantle, an- 
nounced the fact, by a circular of that 


date, to all the medical gentlemen inte- 
rested, in these words——* to ail appearance 
she died this morning exactly as the clock 
struck four!” The believers have disco- 
vered that she predicted, twenty years 
azo, should fallinto a trance. They 
that the vital functions are merely 
suspended; and that, in four days, Shiloh 
will appear.— ‘Thus, as far as the infatuated 
woman hersclf was concerned, the delusion 
has ceased. But many of the believers 
iusist upon it that they have a right to 
beieve still, and that they wili believe 
still, and that nobody shall hinder them 
trom believing, until they, like her, have 
viven up the ghost.—Poor creatures! 

At Liverpool, a victim to the EKau-Me- 


she 


dicinale, Mr. Rathbone, the author of the 
well-remembered ballad of “* Mar. le 
Moor,” and several pieces of poetry 


evincing eminent powers of feeling and 
description, His personal characteristics 
were, inilexible integrity of mind and 
conduct: a proud scorn of the selfish 
temporizing policies, from which great 
dispositions alone are free ; and a bland. 
ness and infaotine kindness of demeanour, 
rarely united to great qualities. He had 
long been affiicted with blindness, bat he 
experienced the comfort of restored sight 
Mz 
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for some time before his death. The es-| of the house, before the curtain, was 
timable friend of Roscoc, and of Roscoe’s | completed. 



















friends, le is extensively and deeply The amiable Conntess of Antrim, in 
mourned. consequence of the fall in the value of 
IRELAND. the produce of land, has reduced the rents 
A violent riot took place at the Dublin | of her Ivish tenantry one-third. 
Theatre on the 16th of December. The DEATHS ABROAD. 
Forest of Bondy, or the Dog of Moniargis, On his passage to Canada, Lieutenant 





had been given out for representation as | James Goldsmid, of the 53th regiment, 
the afterpiece, but The Miller and his Men | son of the late Benjamin G. esq. of Roe- 
being substituted, the audience would not | hampton. ‘The vessel went to pieces at 
submit to the change. The stage-manager, | the entrance of the Gulph of St.Lawrence, 
Mr. Rock, could not obtain a hearing. | and only 57 persons were saved out of 
Every mischiet that could be accomplish- | 286. 

ed was inflicted on the property, by tears; At the Cape of Good Hope, Clande 
ing up the seats, &e.: the lamps were, | Monckton, esq. of the FE. I. Company's 
with very little exception, broken ; pieces | civil service, son of the Hon. Edward M. 
of timber were thrown at the performers ; | of Port!and-place, and Somerford, Stat- 
and, after the Lord-Licutenant and his , fordshive. 

suite had retired, the mirror in the Viee-+ At Cape Henry, St. Domingo, Mir. 
roy’s box was broken with a shower of | Robert Milne, late of Old London street, 
penny-pieces. The house continued in| merchant. 

great tumult until it was finally cleared | At Turin, on the way to Nice, Ame, 
at one o'cluck in the morning. On the | third daughter, and Margaret, second 
subsequent evening of performance, out- } daughter, of Dr. C. Badham. 

rageous riot was again manifested ; and, At Geneva, the Most Noble Jolm, 
notwithstanding the military were calied | Marquis of Bute, Earl of Windsor, &c 
in, the destruction of the whole interior | Mc. He was born June 30, 17-44. 
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HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 


—s- ooo 


The leafy honours of the vale 
Are shed, the blossoms nipt ; and the bare branch 
Howls dreary music in the ear of winter !—Huropis. 
—— 












ad Wate grave of the year is now prepared; and the dark and wintry wreath : 

already strewn over it! Another year, however, another deiightful season, which 
is again to awaken all nature, diffusing warmth and life and happiness around, is 
yet to be anticipated, inspiring Rew hopes and pleasures.” At present there is nothing 
10 contemplate in the vegetable world. . 

Provence roses and gillitlowers were actually in bloom, however, in an open bed 
about the middle of last mouth; and, owing to the openness of the season, the 
polyanthus was also in an advanced state of vegetation. 

Beds of bulbous roots especially require to be sheltered from the effects of fiost 
Tender or curious plants, likewise, now in pots, demand equal care; and the same 
caution must be observed with regard to the tenderer shrubs and evergreens, Each 
should be placed under garden frames, or temporary shelter. 

Auriculas and carnations in pots, if now disposed of in warm situations, will Mower ix 
greater strength and perfection. 

Several sorts of bulbs may now be placed in bulb-water glasses—as hyacinths 
polyanthus-narcissus, dwarf tulips, common narcissus, jonquils, and social Narcissus 
—to blow within doors; filling the glasses with soft water, up to tle concavity of 
the mouth, then placing one bulb in each, with only the bottom pait in the water, 
and changing the water at least every other week, 

Canterbury-bells, golden-rods, perennial sun-flowers, campalunas, aconites, aspho- 
dels, and asters ; also, anemones and ranunculuses may be planted in open weatber. 

Sow baisams, ten-week stocks, miznonette, sweet peas, virgin-stock, candy-tuit. 
and dwarf lark-spurs, towards the latter part of the present month, to be place 
is: @ hot-house for early flowering, in pots. 
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Regard should now be observed in aising and ventilating the rooms daily, by occa- 
sionally opening the windows and doors, to excite a free circulation of air, except 
in severe frosts, when ventilation may be produced by means of the doors, and 
by exciting a current of air in the passages, or other parts of the house. In se- 
vere frost, or continued damp weather, moderate fires should be lighted in unee- 
eupied rooms, where plants remain, and the window-shuiters closed in the 
avenings, 
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MONTHLY KALENDAR. 
—a 
JANUARY. 
Come, Red-breast! peck, and take thy fill ; 
Yor Winter frowns, and all is chill!—BIDLAKE. 


— 


WINTER isnow beginning to assert the prerogatives of his empire. The close of 
the year 1815 was involved inan impervious tog; and, indeed, no part of the 
eountry was wholly freed trom those un: ‘ommonly dense, stagnant, light-ebstrueting 
vapours, for the period of seven days and nights. Severe frost succeeded this great 
tog, which continued trom December the 27th to nearly the end of Siarch 1814. 
This frost was accompanied by a long succession of snows, which commenced on new- 
year’s eve, rendering the roads impracticable, and laying like mountains in the 
streets. Masses of floating ice, laden with heaps of snow, were presently seen in 
every direction on the surtace of the river Thames; where they became, at length, 
cemented jike a rock of adamant, and presented an appearance quite picturesque. 
The full moon added, at one time, much grandeur tothe scene. Another time, when 
the thaw had commenced, the Thames, towards high-tide, afforded no mean idea of 
the Frozen Ocean: grand masses of ice, floating along in silent majesty, presented 
the most striking angoets for conte mplation ! 

With this allusion to the winter of last year, which seemed to be worthy of notice 
at the present time, let us enter on that immediately in view. 

JANUARY, then, takes its name from Janus, one of the Roman idols, to whom they 
assigned two faces ; because, on one side, the tirst day of this month had an aspect 
to the new year, and, on the other side, towards the year which was expiring. ‘This 
month is personified by the figure of a man clothed in white, blowing upon his fingers, 
while holding a billet of wood under his left ar m. Wolf-menth was the designation 
given to January by the Saxons, on account of the danger they were exposed to 
through the famished state of the wolves; but on the introduction of Christianity 
they called it aefter-yula, or after Christmas. 

i. Sunday atter Christmas.—Festival of the Circumcision of our Saviour ; which was 
instituted in the sixth century of the Cliristian era, and included in our Litrrgy in 
1550.—“ If you mark it,” says Bishop Hall, “* your very kalendar (so as the wis- 
dom of the chnreh hath contrived it) is a uotable catechism. Surely, if any mar 
would but piv his ALMANACK weil, that alone would teach Inm Gospel enough to 
shew him the history of his Saviour. ‘There should he see his blessed Saviour's 
Conception announced by an angel. Forty weeks after that, he should see him 
born of the Virgin, accordingly , at the feast of the N ativity. Eight days afier that, 
Circumcised on New-year’s day ; then visited and ade ret by the sages, in the Epi- 
phany ; then present ted in the temple, on the day of Purification; then tempted 
and tasting forty days, in Lent. He should see him ushered in by his forerunner, 
the holy Baptist, six months betore his natiyity ; attended by his twelve apostles, in 
their several ranks, and Thomas the last, for his unbelief. And, at last, after infinite 
and beneficial miracles, he should see him (making his Maunday with his disciples 
on the Thursday) crucified on Good-Friday. He should see that, on Easter 
morning, God the Father raises up his Son Jesus from the dead: on Ascension-day, 
God the Son mounts up to heaven in glory ; on Whit-Sunday, Ged the Holy Ghost 
descends upon the apostles ; and his belief, in all these three, summed up in the 
eclebration of the blessed ‘Prinity on the Sunday following.” 

New-year’s day.—Stillingfleet says, that, among the Saxons of the northern na- 
tions, the feast of the New-year was observed with mure than ordinary mirth ; that 
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it was an ancient custom of the Heathens, and afterwards was practised by the 
Christians. The celebration of this day ts still observed in Northumberland ; where 
gifts are made to children and servants, called new-year's gifts. Glocestershire 
also retains the custom of carrying the auaue: a bowl of spiced-ale, dressed up with 
garlands and ribbons, accompanied with singing by the wassailers. Young women 
were once accustomed to go ahout with the wassail bowl, and sing verses trom 
door to door. New-yearing is, however, but little thought of among the more 
refined circles of life: it being now matter of mere curiosity to learn that our 
nobler fathers never failed to assemble round the glowing hearth, with their cheerful 
neighbours, and drown all animosities in the wassail bowl! 

®, Monday.—Holiday at the Bank, and at the East-India and South-Sea Houses.— 

Last quarter of the moon, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Tuesday.— Day-break at 58 m. after 5 o'clock. 

. Wednesday.—Twilight ends at 2 m. after 6 o'clock. 

. Thursday. —Day i is 7 h. and 56 m. long 

» Friday .— Epiphany. —Epiphany is a Greek word, signifying an appearance of light 

or a manifestation; and it was first celebrated in 81°, in honour of the ancient Magi 

and the manitestation of Christ to the Gentiles. Upon this dav, therefore, the 
British Sovereign still offers gold and frankincense and myrrh, cither in person, or 
through his chamberlain, at the altar of St. James’s Chapel Royal. 

Twelfth Day.—Being held twelve days after Christmas, this festival is so called. 

7. Saturday.—Birth-day of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, who attains the age of 
ninetcen.— Eclipse ot Jupiter’s first Satellite will be visible at 3h. 36m, this 
morning. 

8. Sunday aft. Epiphany.—St. Lucian; who is recorded as having revised the 
Sepia iwint version of the Bible, and written an apology for the Christia us, Whiel 
lie presented to Maximinus II, He was subjected to the rack, about the year Ste, 
and so died. 

9, Plough Monday.—Plough-day seems to have originated when the feudal system 
first prevailed in this country, aud the lords and barons had their lands till: d by their 
vassals or tenants. As the Christmas holidays were limited to twelve days, and the 
ploughing season, for the new year, commenced on the following Mouday, the 
sockmen (ploughmen so denominated) were then compellable to appear with their 
ploughs, and other instruments of labour, at an appointed place, m order to ascer- 
tain if they were in a condition for work ; ploughs at that time being scarce, so that 
it implied some consequence to possess one in good condition. The manner in 
which Plongh Monday is still observed m the North resembles much the ancient 
Least of Fools. Morisco dancers, with a boy in girl's clothes, (called the maid 
Marian) now exert their agility; and in some villages Mab and his wife conti- 
nie to lead the festive Uirong; while in other places, dancers with swords pertoria 
va - US feats of activity round the fool-plough. 

i0. Tuesday.—New moon, at 57 minutes past one o’clock in the afternoon ; at which 
time the sun will be eclipsed, though not visible here.—Night is 75 hl. 56m, long. 

ii. Weduesday.—Day has increased 22 minutes. 

iz. Viuisday.—Sun rises at 56 min, after 7 ; sets at 4 min. past 4. 

13. Friday.—St. Hilary (from whom Hilary Term, which begins this day, takes its 
style) was chosen Bishop of Poicticrs in France, anno 353, where, after many sufter- 
ings, he died in 567-8, at the age of S0. He wrote in defence of the Trinity, 
also a treatise on Synods; was the first who composed hymns to be sung in chureties; 
and was an orator, as well as poet.—Cambridge Teim, as well as Hilary, com- 
mences this dav. 

14. Saturday.—Oxford Term begins; which is also called Hilary, or Lent, Term. 

13. Second Sunday after Epiphany.—Sun rises at 53 min, after seven; sets at 7 
min. past four. 

16. Monday.—Jupiter will rise at 56 min. after ten in the evening. 

17. Tuesday.— Mars rises at 54 min. past four in the merniag. 

ig. Wednesday.—St. Prisca was a Koman virgin, who suffered martyrdom in the year 

275, under the Emperor Claudius. She has the honour of giving name to achurck 

at Rome, and a title to a cardinal of the Roman ehurech.—Queen Charlotte’s birth- 

day was formerly observed on this specific day.— First quaiter of the moon, at four 

Py ick this afternoon. 

. Thursday.—Sun rises at 48 min. past seven ; sets at 12 min. after four o’clock. 
Friday.—St. Fabian was a Roman by birth: he sueceeded Anterus in the pentifi- 
gto in £36, being the nineteenth Bishop of Rome. Having filled the papal cham 
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for fourtecn years, he was involved in the seventh primitive persecution, raised by 
the Emperor Decius, in 250, St. Cyprian eails him an incomparable man ; declaring 
that the glory of his death was equal to the purity-and holiness of his life. 

21. Satarday.—St. Agnes. Austin has remarked that the name Agnes signifies 
chuste in Greek, and lamb in Latin. She herself was descended trom a noble and 
opulent family in Rome ; and, being highly beautiful, the first of the patrician youth 
aspired to possess her. Agnes as steadily rejected them, and her suitors, it is said, 
finding her thus determined, had the baseness to accuse her of being a convert to 
the Christian faith, and she was in consequence beheaded. The festival of St. Agnes 
is mentioned in all the martyrologies of the east and west, though en different days. 
‘Thomas a Hempis has reiated some special effects of her intercession. Her anni- 
Versary was once a holiday for the women of England ; among whom there still exist 
those who duly observe the fast of ‘* sweet St. Agnes’ might !” 

2’. Septaagesima Sunday.—St. Vincent was born at Osca, near Thesea, in Granada. 
fn the year 503 he was arraigned before Dacian, the proconsul, under the reign of 
Dioclesian; and, as Augustin assures us, he suffered such torments as were not en- 
durable by mere mortal strength. After he had undergone all hinds of torture he 
was thrown 1nto a dungeon, where he expired. 

£3. Monday.—Wuary Term begins. Etymologists are of opinion that the word Term 
is derived trom Terminus, the titular guardian of boundaries and land-marks.— 
Eclipse of the first satellite of Jupiter, at 50 min. after one o’ciock in the 
morning. 

24. Tuesday.—Venus sets at 52 min. past four o’clock in the afternoon. 

“5. Wednesday.—Full Moon, at 47 min. after nine o'clock this morning. 

Conversion of St. Paul.—Calmet says that his great Apostle to the Gentiles 
consummated his martyrdom on the g9th of June, A. D. 66; being beheaded 
under Nero, at a place called the Salvian Waters. He is described as having 
been about four teet six inches high, of a pale complexion, and appeaiing to be 
older than he really was. The celebration of the Conversion of St. Paul was titst 

instituted in 813, though it was not admitted here till 1662. 

. Thursday.—Day-break at 38 m. after 5. 

. Friday,—Birth-day of the Duke of Sussex, who was born in 1775. 

. Saturday.—Twilight ends at 25 min. after six o'clock. 

. Sexavesima Sunday.—Sun rises at 535 min. after seven; sets at 27 min. past 

four o'clock. : 

50. Monday.—King Charles the First’s Decapitation. 

31. Tuesday.—Day is now nine hours inlength, Sun rises at half-past seven ; sets at 
halt-past four o’clock, 

Jupiter is a Morning Star till March 26; Venus is an evening Siar till Oc- 
tober 13. 
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FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 
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FULL DRESS.—Velvets of Amaranthus or Beet-root prevail—Skuts 
of White Satin; bodies of silver or gold tissue, trimmed with blond 
lace—Draperies of Lace, or White Crape, with coloured Satin under- 
nersth—Tue Harr, when full dressed, in Ringlets flowing gracefully 
down the neck; with variety of artificial Flowers, in bunches, or wreaths, 
of a very increased size. 

PROMENADE, &c.—Sarsnet Skirts of Pomona, Beet-root, Fawn or 
Drab colour; with light drab or slate colour bodies. Poplins, or 
twilled stuffs, with cloth bodies, are in very general appearance : Poplins, 
spotted in imitation of ‘Tabbinettes; the bodies of appropriate colour, 
high in the neck, with French Frills, or Handkerchiefs a la Frangais— 
Swansdown Spencer Tippets, and Muffs; or Mutts and Tippets ot real 
sable—though the Sobieski is the last new design in Muffs and Tippets, 
and is of spirited feature. Large French Bonnets of Velvet and 
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Satin, or Cloth and Satin; with Feathers, or Plumes, either perpendicular, 
or fancifully reclining.—-Round Caps of Seal and Sable; with gold bands 
and tassels on either side.—Pelisses of cloth or velvet, trimmed 
with deep fringe to correspond; the Skirts fuil and long ; the Sleeves, 

large; the bodies a la Parisienne.—Bvots of the same colour as the 


Pelisse.—Gloves of a suitable contrast. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THosE who know what it is to form fine projects, the execution of 
which depends uyron others, will have some idea of the recent anxiety of 
the Eprtor of the BririsH LADY’s MAGAZINE. The first number is 
now offered to its fair patronesses ; not with a modest insinuation, that it 
is the best thing possible; but with a candid admission that it has many 
defects. He trusts, however, that the bantling has a sound constitution, and 
that, with good nursing, it will survive the ininor diseases, to which infancy 
is so ‘peculiarly liable. To drop the figure—a plan like his can scarcely be 
developed under a * w numbers ; ; and, in making up the present, so many 
valuable hiats have been given, and so much new light afforded, that he 
thinks he can venture to promise improvement on every successive publi- 
cation, for months to come. 

Many enquiries having been made on the subject of ENGRAVINGS, the 
Propriet tors frankly state their wish to give to Literature the means which 
graphic embellishments would take from it. The Editor cannot think 
them necessarily connected with a literary Journal, even for the Ladies; 
and will therefore try a few numbers without troubling the Engraver. 
After fairly making the experiment, if he finds the voice, from which there 
is no appeal on questions of this kind, decide against him, he will—sigh! 
and subinit. 

Arrangements are making to commence PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
in the next number, retrospectively, from the 1st of January, including 
Marriages and Deaths, under the heads of Counties. The nclection will 
be made with a view to the sex especially; and would have been furnished 
in the present number, but that more time and deliberation were found 
necessary to get access to genuine sources than had been previously appre- 
hended. 

The Ep1ror has been honoured with various letters; the majority from 
Ladies. Claiming the indulgence of a few days, they will be punctually 
attended to. 

Much spontaneous communication is under editorial consideration. For 
the most part, it came to hand too late for the present number. It shall 
meet due attention in the next. 

PHILOPACIS, when he refers to a department in the British Lady’s Ma- 

gazine, will perceive the omission of his article to have been unavoidable. 

COMMUNICATIONS, under cover, addressed to the Ep1Tor, will 
be received by Mr. SOUTER, the Publisher. 

Dec. 31, 1814. 





ERRATA. 


At p. 4, line 5 from the bottom, for sacred read sound. 
~——p.9, line 27 from the top, for inferior read superior. 
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